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EVENING TOIL 
LETTE. 


4 y= elegant _full- 
dress toilette for 
balls and receptions is 
of rose-leaf faille. The 
corsage is a princesse 
cuirass cut square in the 
neck, being lower behind 
than in front, according 
to the latest Parisian ca- 
price; there are five 
seams in the corsage, 
and a plastron back and 
front of white satin lat- 
ticed with pearl beads. 
A garland of dwarf roses 
and sea-weed fringe is 
around the neck; there 
are no sleeves. The 
tablier, is. formed of 
rows of dwarfed roses 
and sea-weed ; a pleated 
flounce of tulle edges the 
foot. The court train of 
silk veiled with tulle is 
mounted low in the back, 
and drawn together still 
lower with bows of 
darker rose satin ribbon, 
‘similar to that which 
trims the cuirass.. Dog- 
collar of black velvet, 
and pearl necklace. Cor- 
sage bouquet, and pouf 
of roses in the coiffure. 





WASHABLE 
PLASTER CASTS. 


PRIZE offered by 

the Prussian gov- 
ernment for the best 
method for rendering 
plaster objects washable 
has been awarded to Dr. 
Reissig, of Darmstadt, 
for the following. proc- 
ess, not on account of 
any novelty in its funda- 
mental features so much 
as on account of the 
subsequent treatment by 
which the penetration of 
dirt is prevented. The 
plaster is first converted 
superficially into sulphate 
of baryta and carbonate 
of lime, or into silicate 
of lime — substances in- 
soluble in water or soap 
solution. The first is 
accomplished by coating 
the object with a clear 
saturated solution of ba- 
ryta, as long as it is ab- 
sorbed, by means of a 
soft’ sponge or by pour- 
ing the liquid on it, and 
then drying it at a mod- 
erate temperature. The 
caustic lime formed will 
be converted into car- 
bonate by the action of 
the air. If it still ab- 
sorbs the solution read- 
ily, a second application 
should be made.  In- 
stead of this treatment 
the article may be coated 
with a cold clear solution 
of silicate of potash, free 
fromsiron, by means of 
&@ sponge, or by immer- 
sion in it for but a few 
minutes, or by casting 
the solution upon it in 
the form of spray. The 
excess of solution must 
then be immediately 
washed off with warm 
soapy water, and finally 
with warm water. After 
some experience time 
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may be economized, with 
small things, by immer- 
sing them in a warm so- 
lution, but care is. re- 
quired. Either of the 
preceding modes of treat- 
ment must be followed 
by coating with a solu- 
tion of Marseilles soap, 
or, still better, of stearate 
of soda, in strong alcohol. 
Both the application and 
the object should be 
warm, and the operation 
may be repeated with. ad- 
vantage unt) no more of 
the solution sis absorbed. 
When dry, the plaster 
east will be perfectly 
washable. 


VALUE OF THE 
EUCALYPTUS AS 
A FOREST TREE. 
l ENEWED attention 

is called to the ex- 
treme value of the euca- 
lyptus, or Australian 
gum-tree, in effecting a 
rapid restoration of de- 
forested countries, the 
special merit of these 
trees consisting not only 
in their extreme quick- 
ness of development, but 
also in the hardness and 
economical value of the 
wood. The experience 
in Algeria with the gum 
has been exceedingly 
satisfactory. It is esti- 
mated in that country 
that a hectare (about 
two and a half acres) 
should yield a value of 
7000 francs at the end 
of four years, and at the 
end of twenty years four 
times as much. The av- 
erage yield of a hectare 
of land planted with ce- 
reals in Algeria is only 
250 francs, while, allow- 
ing for the time during 
which the land planted 
should lie fallow, the 
total produce in twenty 
years would be but 5000 
franes. In the same pe- 
riod, if planted with eu- 
calyptus-trees, according 
to Trottoir, the hectare 
should yield at least 
20,000 francs. 

There are many spe- 
cies of this tree, but 
only two or three are es- 
pecially desirable; first, 
the blue gum, Hucalyptus 
globulus, best suited to a 
warm position and deep, 
fresh, and moist soil; 
second, the red gum, Hu- 
calyptus resinife ra, which 
resists drought in a re- 
markable manner, and 
may be used in poorer 
and drier soils and at 
greater altitudes than 
the other. None will 
prsbably thrive at a 
greater height than 
avout one thousand feet 
above the level of the 
sea. A third species, 
which is said to promise 
well, is the Eucalyptus 
colossea, 

The wood of the eu- 
ealyptus is so heavy and 
compact that when green 
it has a greater specific 
gravity than water, and 
sinks to the bottom; 
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when dry, it barely floats. The efficiency of the 
eucalyptus in eliminating miasma from its vicin- 
ity is said to be well autbenticated in Algiers, 
Italy, and elsewhere. 





MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

Wuar love do I bring you? The earth, 
Full of love, were far lighter, 

The vast hollow sky, full of love, 
Something slighter. 

Earth full, and heaven full, were less 
Than the great measure given— 

Nay, say a heart full—the heart 
Holds earth and heaven. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S STORY. 
The thrilling Novelette, 
“THE LIFTED VEIL,” 
by GEORGE ELIOT, which is concluded in the 
present Number of the BAZAR, is now published 
Sor the first time under the Authors name, by 


special arrangement, and with her revision. 


3G Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Spring Costumes published in the present 
Number, viz., the Coat Polonaise and Tablier Skirt 
with Pleate.: Back, illustrated on page 141; and 
the Cut-away Coat with Vest, Sheath Over-Skirt, 
and Walking Skirt ; Long Sacque, Plastron Over- 
Skirt, and Walking Skirt ; and Margherita Polo- 
naise and Walking Skirt, illustrated on page 148, 
are now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, 
prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents 
for cach complete suit, Full Lists of our Cut 
Paper Patterns will be mailed on receipt of return 
Postage. 











CH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ Spring House, Street, 
and Visiting Costumes; Spring Wrappings ; 
Opera Hoods and Cloaks ; Morning and Even- 
ing Caps and Coiffures ; Fichus, Collars, Cuffs, 
Necklaces, and Fans; Petticoats, Aprons, and 
Stockings ; Children’s Dresses ; Gentlemen's 
Cravats ; Hat-Racks ; Curtain Bands; Bird- 
Cages ; Holbein-Work and Vienna Cross-stitch 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with choice literary 
and artistic attractions. 





0B The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitcusly with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for February 23 contains a double-page 
engraving showing a Tramps’ Lodging-House in 
New York, and a variety of choice and interest- 
ing reading matter. 

Aun ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harrer’s 
WEEKLY for March 2. 





LITTLE DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


ANY of us can endure the great disap-° 


pointments which fall to our share 
with comparative fortitude, being support- 
ed therein by the sympathy of every feeling 
soul; it is soothing to know that we do not 
suffer for naught, that there are others who 
realize the ordeal through which we pass, 
who are with us in spirit, who commend 
our patience, call us heroic, and hold our 
example up for imitation. A great disap- 
pointment sets us upon a pinnacle, apart 
from the common crowd; we feel exalted 
by it, endowed with a sad pre-eminence; 
sorrow has given us a certain fame among 
our contemporaries; the commiseration of 
friend and foe is a tender tribute to our 
affliction, and no sentiment less kindly than 
a sort of admiring envy is excited by our 
elevation above the commonplace being 
whom grief has passed by. But the little 
harassing, nagging, every-day disappoint- 
ments—who appreciates or cares any thing 
about them? Who but laughs at them 
when they come to light, and recommends 
us to more dignified troubles? Who sym- 
pathizes when the customer upon whom we 
have set our heart fails us; when the storm 
postpones our favorite excursion ; when the 
blanc-mange catches, the cake turus out 
heavy, aud the preserves ferment; when 
the hens plough up our carefully buried 
bulbs, the potato-worm encamps in our 
patch, and the canker-worm folds his tent 
in our gillyflower apple-tree, and doesn’t steal 





silently away until he has wrought ruin? | potent forces of nitrogen for the nerves, of 


Is there any balm in Gilead when the ex- 
pected guest fails to appear, after vast prep- 
arations; when we are obliged to go out to 
dinner with the wrong person, and the right 
one is devoted to our archenemy; when our 
dearest friend declares our new bonnet a 
fright, and admires the people we detest; 
when our photograph looks ten years older 
than ourselves, and ten times uglier; when 
our verses are respectfully declined by the 
magazines, our lottery tickets draw blanks, 
and our partners at the dance are like angels’ 
visits? There is no sense of superiority, as 
if we had been specially selected for endur- 
ance, to atone for the bitterness of these 
things, which are such as try our souls. 
These are the woes which corrode and fret, 
which pucker the brow and depress the 
spirit—little disappointments about the 
weather, about money, about attention or 
consideration, above which an immortal soul 
ought to rise superior, but has seldom been 
known to do so; they are perhaps too tri- 
fling to speak of, to demand sympathy for, 
but the annoyance or pain involved may be 
quite out of proportion with the cause. Is 
it because they are so inevitable, so univers- 
al, that we have agreed to ridicule them, to 
call them trivial, without reckoning in the 
daily demands which they make upon the 
temper of the victim? 





BREAKFAST, ETC. 


sd RINK beer, and think beer,” saith the 
proverb. “What you eat, you are,” 
is written large in another of those sanctu- 
aries of the intuitions. Yet intelligent men 
and women daily sit down to meat as un- 
questioningly as if the cook had pronounced 
the child’s formula: 
“Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
And I'll give you something to make you wise.” 


Wise, indeed! Alack! ’tis far too often oth- 
erwise. 

EMERSON complains of the difficulty of 
making the stomach a gentleman. But 
when did slavery breed gentlemen? and 
what bond-slave was ever so overworked, 
so disregarded, so put upon, so despised, as 
this patient servitor? If he ask bread, we 
give him stones of rich, morbific food. If 
he beseech a holiday, we load him down 
with new burdens of pills and potions. 
When, spent and hopeless, he stops work 
altogether, we but take him to some new 
field, vary his pack, and lash him with con- 
diments and bitters, prick him with blis- 
ters, or substitute the punishment of the 
drench in floods of mineral waters. What 
should this treatment result in but an un- 
trustworthy slave, gluttonous, treacherous, 
revengeful ? 

Yet the stomach should be as dear to us 
as are the ruddy drops that visit our sad 
hearts—sad because of our dietetic sins, 
though we know it not. It is the centre 
and circumference of our bodily existence, 
the be all and the end all! of our daily busi- 
ness. It determines the quality of our 
nerves, our blood, our tissues, our muscles 
—nay, of our very morality and usefulness ; 
and the food we give it determines its qual- 
ity. Therefore is the constant recurrence 
of breakfast, dinner, and tea one of the most 
important processes of this orderly exist- 
ence, and therefore may they well claim in- 
finitely more thought, to the’end of greater 
simplicity and fitness. 

Breakfast, as coming upon us while our 
faculties are not yet ready for dress parade, 
ought to allow us an “arms-at-will” ease. 
Nobody should be allowed to talk at a mark. 
Nobody should be expected to talk at all, 
if the spirit move him to be wisely silent. 
The newspaper should be encouraged. One 
ought to desire to peep into the great world 
over the edge of his coffee-cup. Often it 
is the only undisturbed vision of the busy 
day. If the master be absorbed in his jour- 
nal, let the mistress brighten her day with 
a glimpse of her Bazar or her New Monthly. 
Thus shall these honey-makers gather sweets 
to adorn the dinner hour withal, and thus 
shall the morning meal be restful and not 
stupid. 

For the viands themselves, that tasteful 
epicure LEIGH Hunt declared the only prop- 
er breakfast to consist of tea or coffee, toast, 
bread and butter, boiled ham, eggs, and some- 
thing potted. To this list should be added 
fresh fruit, both because our climate de- 
mands it, and because its color and lustre 
make poetic the prose of bread and meat. 
One should heed, also, the monition of Kit 
North, whose regard for digestion made 
him insist that no man should take his tea 
until the solid portion of the meal is fin- 
ished. 

Of course this bill of fare is not arbitrary. 
Fish is an excellent substitute for cold meat. 
Graham gems may well usurp the place of 
toast. Breakfast cocoa might refresh those 
stern reformers who denounce the fine in- 
toxication of coffee and tea. But in what- 
ever tempting body they may appear, the 








phosphorus for the brain, of carbon for the 
vital fires, must always come at sound of 
the table-bell. A Household Book of Chem- 
istry should be the companion of the Cook- 
ery Book, if the family library contain only 
the Scriptures in addition. 

Dinner, unlike breakfast, is of a festal 
character. The bill of fare, though simple, 
may be as various as conscience and ability 
and purse will permit. Toilettes should be 
freshened. Silence is turned from golden 
to leaden. Speech and laughter, wit (if we 
can capture that nimble-footed Ariel), but 
at least the spirit of fun that perches, with 
permission, on every chair-back, ought to 
be as much a matter of course as hot plates. 
Possibly, if our costumes were less unyield- 
ing, our mental processes might be freer. 
The Romans, who made dining a fine art, 
put off their sandals, unloosed their girdles, 
loafed and invited their souls, when the 
feast began. We gird ourselves up in steel 
corsets, starched linen, narrow boots, and 
robes whose ornamental discomfort will not 
yield a hair’s-breadth. After the soup we 
sigh, and before dessert we might groan, 
did not grace triumph over nature. 

Tea, as a meal, is hardly more than a 
pleasant tradition. Late hours have dis- 
possessed it of its heritage, and given us a 
prosaic mid-day luncheon instead. Lunch- 
eon is a convenience rather than a festivity. 
It is often the children’s dinner, and insti- 
tutes its own laws and customs. But of 
course it should be social, in an easy-going 
slippered fashion, and of course it should 
be good, however simple. These three meals 
are quite enough for your even Christian 
in this high-pressure climate. Intermedi- 
ate feasts of candy or cakes, or the “ mouth- 
ful” before bed-time, are wiles of the adver- 
sary to betray souls into sins of bad temper, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. Enough 
is better than a feast, though the ghost of 
PIERRE BLOT supervised it, with the Bazar 
Cookery Book in his pale right hand. 





“FAMILY PUFFING AND 
POLISHING.” 
NHE advertising columns of a newspaper 
present the world of to-day in little 
to him who hath eyes to see. All the wants 
ef humanity, with their multiform satisfac- 
tions, are presented therein. And these 
utilitarian statements afford the briefest 
and most striking expression of the com- 
plex and highly wrought civilization of our 
time. 

Yet if the imagination read between the 
lines, what Aladdin’s palaces of accomplish- 
ment may not be reared with these plain 
blocks! Here, for example, a young wom- 
an declares herself “fully competent to do 
all the family puffing and polishing.” ‘The 
thoughtful reader is struck, like Queen Ger- 
trude, “ with amazement and admiration,” 
at the mere implication of her promise. 

Doubtless her simple skill is limited to 
the turning of the reluctant fluting wheels, 
the nice admixture of gum-arabie with boil- 
ing starch, the swift manipulation of the 
ardent flat-iron. But if it could be broad- 
ened to include the field which imagination 
with extended view surveys, what success 
might not be hers! Instead of the slow 
sixpence, the nimble shilling; instead of 
the menial’s fare, the vine-wreathed goblet 
of the welcome guest; for the red-hot 
range and blistering cylinders, flower-scent- 
ed parlors, and ivory needles caught in rosy 
wools; for the curt speech and brief court- 
esy of the hireling, the expansive talk and 
gracious homage accorded to the confiden- 
tial friend. 

For all unprejudiced persons must con- 
cede that if there be a functionary for whose 
advent Society longs and languishes, it is 
the gifted being really competent to do 
“family puffing and polishing!” Is not 
the race weary unto death of dining with 
the bore who celebrates himself? Hath 
not his “damnable iteration” of the value 
of his horses, the price of his pictures, the 
scope of his travels, worn our patience 
threadbare? His stud is flawless, his pic- 
tures beggar praise. He has thrice cireum- 
navigated the globe. All these facts of his 
existence are commendable and interesting, 
if he had but somebody else to exploit them 
with subtle skill and cunning management. 

It is neither a toady nor an echo that is 
wanted. The person qualified to do “ family 
puffing” successfully must possess delicate 
discrimination, quick perception of charac- 
ter, sound judgment, nice social tact, great 
elegance of demeanor, and fine conversation- 
al powers. In short, he—or, more properly, 
she, for it is women who will confer distinc- 
tion upon this new profession—must be a 
social favorite, to begin with. 

She may sleep, despite the trophies of 
MILTIADES, for her conquests shall be more 
various and more difficult. - No longer need 
the mother of marriageable daughters cry 
her wares in the market-place, and din their 
value in the dull ear of eligible youth and 
affuentage. The “family puffer’ will hint 








desert, and hesitate a grace. Penniless 
Adonis may confidently lay siege to wealthy 
Proserpine if the “family puffer’ but speak 
him fair. The lower-hundred can press 
on bravely to the vantage-ground of the 
upper-ten, if but the breath of the “ family 
putter” fill the trumpet that sounds their 
“Boot and Saddle.” And, under favor of 
that minister plenipotentiary, honors and 
dignity shall crown the ambitious; fame, 
the obscure; place, the empty-handed; no- 
toriety, the vain. 

Usually the “ family puffer” might become 
the “ family polisher” as well, doubling both 
solid pudding and empty praise. There is 
an army of pushing citizens who need the 
fine attrition of contact with good-breeding, 
the delicate filing of friendly criticism, the 
persistent rubbing in of axiom and example, 
and who would cheerfully pay for this mor- 
al calendering. Moreover, there is a still 
greater host of backsliders who see the 
right, and who approve it too, condemn the 
wrong, and still the wrong pursue, in mat- 
ters of domestic etiquette. These are hus- 
bands who neglect to render to the wives 
the small sweet courtesies of every day; 
wives who snap shortly off the thread of 
their husbands’ discourse; children who 
talk of “the governor,” and hold the coun- 
sels of “the old lady” in disrespect. In 
these angular and rough-ribbed households 
the labors of the “family polisher” would 
be arduous indeed; but so much larger 
the measure of her fame and merit if she 
succeed, 

Other forms of usefulness, already sug- 
gesting themselves to the thoughtful read- 
er, wait to be made vital by the Protean 
spirit of the “family puffer and polisher.” 
There is a dearth of prosperous employ- 
ments for women, and the field which we 
have here surveyed is wholly unreaped. 
But it is not a narrow utilitarianism which 
has prompted these observations. It is ob- 
vious that their significance is wide, eco- 
nomical, moral, wsthetical, and we pro- 
pound them, as Count Fosco offered his 
tarts, in the Sacred Name of Humanity! 





WHAT’S IN A NAME? 

HERE are a number of persons who are 

making an outcry concerning the use 
of the word “servant,” claiming that it 
hurts the self-respect of the cook and scull- 
ion to be classed under that name. This 
seems to us a piece of very sickly sentimen- 
tality, not to say morbid, and we think the 
feeling is confined only to the sentiment- 
alists, and to those servants who are above 
their business. In our own experience we 
have never heard the word objected to by 
those who were satisfactory to their em- 
ployers, and those that are satisfactory can 
never be entirely unintelligent, and must in 
the nature of things be the best of their 
kind. ; 

As a body there is no other word descrip- 
tive of the class to whom it is applied, un- 
less we speak of its individuals according 
to their specialties, as “cook,” “chamber- 
maid,” “scullion ;” and it seems to us that 
the one term is no more objectionable than 
the other, and no more degrading, and that 
it is as agreeable to be styled a servant as 
a kitchen-girl. 

But why should the term “servant” be of- 
fensive to those who undertake the duties 
that term describes? To hand your dishes, 
to prepare your food, to cleanse your rooms 
and scrub your floors, to wash and iron your 
clothes, to dress your hair and your feet— 
all that is service, and they who render it 
serve, and are exactly and precisely serv- 
ants; and we are at a loss to see why the 
English language should be changed to suit 
a false pride on their part should they dis- 
like to hear their work called by its own 
name. 

But the objection, in point of fact, is not 
with these people, who are well enough con- 
tented, but with the pseudo-philanthropists 
who are on the look-out fora grievance. Is 
there really any thing derogatory in the fact 
of service, of duty rendered for an .equiva- 
lent—rendered, too, in a comfortable home 
usually, and among mild-mannered people ? 
And if one is not ashamed of the duty, 
should one be ashamed of its name? In 
more or less degree we all serve each other ; 
one serves with service, another serves with 
money; the public pays its servants with 
money and with honors, its servants strive 
for its situations, and glory in the name; the 
proudest title we any of us seek is that of 
the apostle who styled himself a servant of 
the living God; and MILTon consoles him- 
self for his blindness by reflecting, as if it 
were compensatory, that “they also serve 
who only stand and wait.” If, then, service 
is honorable on a grand scale, it can not be 
dishonorable on a small one, and it has no 
right to find fault with its title. 

It is not the circumstance that servants 
are called servants which makes the trouble. 
It is that we do not think highly enough 
of them as a class; that we are apt to regard 
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their work as degrading and themselves as 
automata; that too frequently we feel about 
them as if they were as different a race from 
ourselves as though they were chimpan- 
zees. We are liable to credit them with 
none of our emotions and finer feelings, are 
astonished, if not indignant, at their pre- 
sumption, when they happen to display 
them, and wonder that they are not satis- 
fied to exist on the daily sight of our happi- 
ness without desiring any especial and per- 
sonal to themselves; we expect them, in 
short, to be but our shadows, and with self- 
ish and unwise disregard do our best to in- 
tercept their sun. 

One might ask whether or not we are 
really so unworthy ourselves as to render it 
disgraceful to wait on us; and if not, then 
why the disdain for those that wait, and 
why the scorn for their name? It is what 
we think of servants that hurts them, not 
what we call them; it is the manner that 
we use in dealing with them and in speak- 
ing of them; and when we cease to give a 
scornful accent to the word “servant,” it 
will sound no worse in the ears of any than 
triend and fellow. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING DRESSES. 


EADERS who have asked for suggestions 
about making up their spring dresses will 
find full information in the four new toilettes il- 
lustrated in the present number, of all of which 
cut paper patterns are now ready. These de- 
signs are being made up in all the varied mate- 
rials used for spring and summer; such as wool- 
ens of light weight; the heavier twilled cloths 
used for cool days and for travelling, as well as 
for sea-side and mountain dresses, during the 
summer; for the stylish combination dresses of 
silk with wool or with grenadine, or else of two 
kinds of silk ; and—quite as important as ail the 
rest—for the pretty percale, cambric, print, and 
lawn dresses that ladies make for themselves be- 
fore the season for wearing them arrives, and 
especially during the leisure of Lent. 


THE COAT POLONAISE AND TABLIER SKIRT WITH 
PLEATED BACK, 


The coat polonaise and tablier skirt with pleat- 
ed back, illustrated on page 141, and of which a 
cut paper pattern is published, is an excellent 
model for combination dresses of nice woolens 
with silk, or of silk with velvet or with satin, or 
else of brocaded silk with plain silk; it will also 
be made entirely of one material. The design is 
very easily carried out, yet has the appearance 
of a very elaborate and dressy costume. The 
skirt has the front breadth cut very long, and 
gathered up on the lining to form a tablier ef- 
fect; the sides are trimmed to represent the styl- 
ish panels by lengthwise rows of passementerie, 
and the back is pleated to form a flowing pleated 
demi-train. The waist has the front cut away in 
the fashionable coat shape, yet double-breasted, 
which is a new feature for such garments. The 
long back, with tails to the basque like a dress- 
coat, is easily fitted by long seams from the shoul- 
ders that stop below the hips; the middle of the 
back is turned over toward the sides en revers to 
display the pleating of the skirt. Black silk 
dresses made in this way are very handsome ; the 
design is also being used for summer silks partly 
brocaded and partly plain, or else with stripes or 
checks combined with solid-colored gros grain ; 
black or dark-colored grenadines are being 1 made 
in this way over silk linings. The design is an 
excellent one for modernizing the silks and gren- 
adines of last year, as some new material can be 
added for one part without showing too great 
contrast to that left over from last season. 


CUT-AWAY COAT WITH VEST, SHEATH OVER-SKIRT, 
AND WALKING SKIRT. 


The cut-away coat with vest illustrated on page © 


148, and of which cut paper patterns are now pre- 
pared, has been already described in previous 
numbers, and will meet the wants of many cor- 
respondents. The suit illustrated in the picture 
is composed of blue and white percale in one of 
the “old china” designs that are now ready for 
spring dresses, combined with solid blue percale 
for the vest and lower skirt. When made of 
wash goods this coat is bound on the edges with 
fine narrow linen tape, or else it has a bias fa- 
cing an inch wide turned up on the wrong side, 
and ornamented on the right side with three or 
four rows of stitching done by the sewing-machine. 
This simple trimming makes the garment easily 
laundried. The vest is of different material from 
the coat, and is sometimes striped, and is often 
of white Turkish toweling, piqué, or other white 
goods embroidered ; it is more usual, however, to 
have it of solid color darker than the percale of 
the coat. Many ladies will omit the back of the 
vest for summer dresses, as it adds to the warmth, 
and will sew the vest in to the shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams of the coat. For thick linens, 
percales, and Scotch ginghams all linings are dis- 
pensed with in this garment. The long sheath 
over-skirt has clinging front and sides, with a 
drooping puff behind caught very low down by a 
large bow of long loops either of ribbon or of the 
solid-colored material; the pleats that catch the 
back breadth together under this bow produce a 
fan-like sweep below it that is very pretty. The 
edges are merely bound or stitched to match the 
coat. The lower skirt of solid color is finished 
with a deep kilt pleating. A regular kilt skirt, 
with short over-skirt or with a scarf, is very pop- 
ular with this coat, but conservative ladies cling 
to the graceful long over-skirt and walking skirt, 
especially for wash dresses, as the kilt would be 
difficult to iron well. For the present season this 





suit is made in dark blue, brown, aE green, or 
black twilled stuffs, with merely machine stitch- 


ing for the edgings. Scotch plaids combining 
blue and green are made in this way for very 
young ladies, The spring bourettes of light qual- 
ity are made by this design, and provided with 
vests of silk, silk facings on the over-skirt, and 
silk pleated flounces on the lower skirt. Cash- 
mere cut-away coats have silk vests of the same 
color, or else in marked contrast. Black silk 
suits made with this coat have striped vests of 
black satin stripes an inch wide alternating with 
velvet or with silk stripes; for brightening such 
dresses the vest is of two shades of cream-colored 
stripes, or of old gold, or else cardinal, or it may 
be pale blue with olive green stripes; when the 
latter colors are used, double pipings of biue and 
green trim the edges of the coat, the sleeves, the 
upper skirt, and appear in the loops of the bow 
and in the hem of the pleated flounce ; this hem 
is turned upon the right side an inch wide and 
piped with blue and green folds. 


THE MARGHERITA POLONAISE AND WALKING SKIRT. 


The Margherita polonaise illustrated next the 
cut-away coat, and of which cut paper patterns 
are published, is a slender clinging model, suitable 
for bourettes, brocades, and also for wash goods. 
In the original the polonaise is of gray-blue bou- 
rette, with darker blue silk shown in the spaces 
between the diamond openings. This under piece, 
when made of silk, looks most dressy when laid 
in lengthwise pleats, flatly pressed, and buttoned 
down the middle; but for wash dresses, it is bet- 
ter to have it quite plain. These diamond open- 
ings may be omitted entirely from simple polo- 
naises of calico or of lawn, but they add much 
to the appearance of more elaborate garments, 
and they serve for the entire trimming of nice 
suits. To make them, the fronts are slit open at 
regular intervals (that are notched on the cut paper 
pattern), and th2 edges are bound, or else the whole 
space is lined with thin silk; they are then gath- 
ered under a strap and fastened by hooks and 
eyes. It is well to fasten the lower ones perma- 
nently, leaving unfastened sufficient space to al- 
low the polonaise to be passed over the head. 
The sleeves have similar diamond-shaped open- 
ings. The back of the garment has very long 
seams, reaching from the shoulders far below 
the waist, where it is gathered across, or else 
pleated under a long-looped bow similar to that 
on the sheath over-skirt. The edge of the polo- 
naise is piped with silk of two shades to match 
the shades in the bourette. Ladies who make 
their percale or calico polonaises by this pattern 
will bind or pipe the edges with the solid color 
used down the front. Percales of bourette de- 
signs are very handsome when made by this pat- 
tern. 


THE LONG SACQUE, PLASTRON OVER-SKIRT, AND 
WALKING SKIRT, 


The long sacque pattern published with the 
third suit illustrated on page 148 is of graceful 
clinging shape, with the plastron front merely 
stitched on outside, and therefore easily omitted 
by those who want their dresses very simple. 
The suit from which the picture is taken is dark 
seal brown percale. The sacque is made to an- 
swer either for the house or for the street. The 
back has long seams from the shoulders, and 
each seam folds over below the waist, forming a 
pleat on which buttons may be set. The long 
over-skirt has the front ornamented by a plastron, 
which is simply stitched on. The plainest prints, 
ginghams, and percales will be well made by this 
pattern, as it is easily laundried ; at the same time 
the design is excellent for plain woolen suits. 
The walking skirt pattern, of very simple shape, 
is used for all the suits represented on page 148. 


FURTHER HINTS FOR SPRING DRESSES. 


Strong and pretty buttons imported for spring 
dresses are of colored pearl larger than a dime, 
and sewed on through eyes in the centre so sub- 
stantially that they are not injured in the laundry. 
Some of these are tinted to match bourettes ; oth- 
ers are of plain white, brown, or blue, and are 
quaintly carved. These pearl buttons are also 
used on woolen dresses, and even on silk costumes. 

Kilt suits are being made up at the furnishing 
houses at popular prices, ranging from $28 ‘to 
$35 for the complete costume. They are com- 
posed of brown basket cloth with brown pearl 
buttons, and a piping of silk or of velvet; or 
else of dark ink blue twilled wool with the short 
upper skirt turned up in washer-woman fashion, 
and widely faced with blue silk; there is also a 
large blue silk bow holding the over-skirt close 
to the kilt. Such suits are $35, bought ready- 
made. Lower priced than these are myrtle green 
kilt suits of twilled serge without any silk; these 
are $28. For spring suits the kilt skirt will have 
a very deep yoke on the hips, to which the kilt is 
attached; this yoke does away with the weight 
of the kilt, and also adds nothing to the size of 
the hips. 

Cashmere des Indes is a fine twilled wool, with 
occasional loose fleece-like threads, that promises 
to be very much used for spring suits, notwith- 
standing the popularity of rough-threaded bou- 
rettes. This comes in double fold forty-eight 
inches wide, and costs from $1 50 to $3 50a 
yard; the quality sold at $2 a yard is fine 
enough to please the most fastidious tastes. For 
entire polonaises, four or five yards are sold; for 
entire suits, from nine to twelve yards, according 
to the manner of making. There are, however, 
few new suits being made up entirely of one ma- 
terial; even percale costumes require both plain 
and figured goods in one dress. Silk, satin, and 
also velvets are associated with the fine India 
cashmere. 

For the black costume that every lady has in 
her wardrobe the material just described is espe- 
cially handsome. Next this are the black bou- 
rettes with raised rough threads an inch long 
crossing the fabric at intervals, or else merely ir- 
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Ba raised dots, or perhaps bars of rough 
threads. These may be found thick enough for 
spring at $1 a yard, or semi-opaque of finer qual- 
ity for $1 50. Others of mixed black and white, 
or else black with gray, are very pretty, at the 
same range of prices; these gray bourettes will 
be much worn with panels of black velvet down 
the sides. Still lower priced black goods of sin- 
gle width, at from 50 to 75 cents, are of pure 
wool with raised dots, or dashes, or damassé fig- 
ures. These are to use in combination with silk 
for nice yet inexpensive dresses, The Grand 
Opera alpacas and cashmeres, the Turkish brill- 
iantines, and the beaver mohairs are excellent 
for serviceable business and travelling dresses. 
They are brought in pure coal black and with 
demi-lustre. As dresses are so little draped at 
present, these fabrics are even more popular 
than they have been of late; they make excellent 
kilt suits, kilt pleatings, and simple polonaises or 
coats. Ladies of experience in wearing black 
goods examine them carefully to be sure that 
there is not a thread ef cotton in them, as the 
black soon turns gray in such mixtures. Never- 
theless, there are low-priced black wool grena- 
dines in which a filling of lisle-thread is now in- 
troduced, which merchants warrant not to turn 
gray; these are 55 cents a yard, and are of sin- 
gle width. Fine black and white French per- 
cales, soft finished, and without the objectionable 
lustre formerly upon them, are shown in bourette 
designs for 35 cents a yard; English calicoes of 
similar designs are 30 cents a yard. 


SPRING BALMORALS, 


New Balmoral skirts for spring are made of 
light gray, brown, or écru twilled flannel, and 
trimmed with bias bands of plaid goods in the 
popular blue and green mixtures. The top of 
the skirt is a deep yoke, and the flounces are 
gathered and trimmed with the plaid bands. 


THE PRINCESSE PETTICOAT. 


New imported walking skirts of white muslin 
are cut in a clinging shape that makes them 
plain over the hips, and, by adding nothing to 
the apparent size, gains for them the title of 
princesse. They have a yoke at least a fourth 
of a yard deep across the front and side gore, 
and this yoke extends plainly down the back to 
within half a yard of the bottom, where the full- 
ness of the back breadth is gathered in, and gives 
the effect of a fan balayeuse that supports the 
skirt nicely. 

CHUDDAH SHAWLS. 


The soft long Chuddah shawls of pure India 
wool make pretty extra wraps for the carriage in 
town or for the piazza in the country. They are 
long shawls—that is, they are double squares— 
and come in pale blue shades, deeper blue, car- 
dinal red, gray, and brown. Their prices are so 
greatly reduced that they now come within the 
means of ladies with limited incomes: they range 
from $7 up to $25. Those at the lowest price are 
necessarily sleazy and of light weight, yet are of 
pure India wool; those at $25 are soft, fine, and 
closely twilled. 

For information received thanks are tendered 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co. ; and Evans, Peaks, 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


SIMPLY as a personal query: When the late 
Rev. Lyman Beecuer, D.D., baptized his daugh- 
ter Harriet, and so along through her girlhood 
until she became the wife of Professor Srows, 
had he any idea that that young woman would 
be the author of one of the most powerful and 

opular novels of modern times? Probably not. 

f that eminent theologian bad lived until the 

present day, would not his Congregational feel- 
ings have been somewhat agitated if he had 
dropped down some fine morning in Paris, and 
noted upon enormous posters scattered over 
that frivolous city the announcement of the re- 
vival of a dramatization of her famous novel, 
under the attractive title of Za Case de V Oncle 
Tom? The story of our Enslaved Uncle, by-the- 
way, is one of the very few American fictions 
se taken a close hold upon the French 
min¢ 

—This curious “ personal’ is related by a 
Washington correspondent of the Detroit Free 
Press: ‘** At the Victor EMANUEL obsequies in 
Washington I had the fortune to be seated by 
the wife of a member of the Societa Unione Fra- 
tellanza Italiana, who, among other things, in- 
formed me that her grandmother was the eldest 
sister of NAPOLEON Bonaparte. It was not 
fancy. The short face, wide jaw, and thin lips 
of the Emperor attested to the truth of her as- 
sertion. Upon parting she said, with the air of 
a princess: ‘I lay carpets, hang curtains, and 
cover chairs and sofas. Give me the pleasure 
of seeing you.’ The evening before I had chat- 
ted for an hour with the niece of General Wrn- 
FIELD Scort, whom the entire Virginia delega- 
tiou had indorsed for the position of attendant 
in the ladies’ waitiug-room in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.”” 

—Hon. MontTeomerY Bark announces bis in- 
tention of writing a history of the administra- 
tions of Jackson and LINCOLN, mainly for the 
purpose of putting his father in his true posi- 
tion respecting the great events and great men 
of his day. 

-——-Mr. Asa B. Banker, of Andover, Massachu- 
setts, who died recently, aged eighty-three, en- 
joyed the distinction of having been hoisted to 
the top of Bunker Hill Monument on a field- 
piece just before the structure was finished. 

—Dr. Vu.pian, Dean of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Paris, says that since 1865 thirty-two wom- 
en students have pursued medical studies under 
his guidance. Of these nine have received di- 
pee. The conduct and study of the ladies is 
highly commended. 

—The late Gzoree Bemis, of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, made some very muniticent bequests ; 
among them, to Harvard College corporation, 
after the death of his sister, $50,000, the same to 
be devoted to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of e professorship of international law in 





the Dane Law School. To the Boston Athe- 
num, $10,000 for books for the reading-room. 
One of his most thoughtful provisions is the 
bequest of $5000 to complete the subscription 
to purchase the Srory statue of President Quin- 
cy, which was oraered by the Association of the 
Alumni of Harvard College twenty years since. 
The statue was made by Mr Story soou after 
the vote of the Association, and $3000 subscribed 
toward the cost, which was $8000 

—It is rumored in St. Petersburg that the Czar 
is seriously indisposed—weak, and so thin that 
he sits on pillows and soft cushions to prevent 
the bones from coming through the skin. He 
is depressed, too, with a presentiment of ap- 
proaching death. No Romanorr has lived be- 





yond sixty, and he will be sixty in April. He is 
constantly thinking of this. 

—It was very nice of Earl Dorrerry, as a rec- 
ognition of the courtesy shown him in Washing- 
ton by the President, to invite Mr. Wess C, 


Hayes to accompany him to Ottawa to witness 
the opening of the Dominion Parliament on the 
8th February. 

—Mr.8,.Mrvor, a colored man, has been in- 
dorsed by JEFFERSON Davis for president of a 
Southern college, in opposition to several white 


candidates. 
—A French officer, recently returned from offi- 
cial employ at Constantinop le, gives to the Lon- 


don World the following résumé of the character 
of the chief Turkish commanders in Europe. 
ABD-UL-KeRI™m: old, used up, but honest and 
brave; a thorough Turk, who had no notion of 
preparing any thing to oppose the passage of 
the Danube. MernemeEt ALI: son of a chef d’or- 
chestre at Berlin, well instructed, speaking French 
fluently, English and German too; litlérateur and 
poet, very brave and wily, unjustly disgraced. 
SULEIMAN: born at Broussa, brought up in 
Turkish military college, speaking French well, 
full of intrigue and duplicity, full of himself, 
self-seeking. He disobeyed his chief's (Mrenem- 
ET ALI’s) positive orders in his obstinate con- 
duct in the Shipka Pass, where he lost 26,000 
men. Palace intrigues gave him the command. 
RaovuF: young, honest, devoted to his country’s 
welfare, a particular friend of the Sultan, speaks 
French’ purely. ScLerman hates him and is 
jealous of him. It is notorious that, in conse- 
quence, SULEIMAN, in the first attack of Gour- 
KHO across the Balkans, la laissé écraser dans 
une action décisive. OSMAN: thorongh Turk, 
knows next to nothing, a futalist, of a tenacity 
and energy proverbial in his country; général @ 
courtes vues, le combat sans maneuvres est 
triomphe. 

—A man of singular force of mind died a few 
days since in Dublin. A few hours previous to 
his demise he called for pen, ink, and paper, 
wrote the following communication, and sent it 
by hand to the office of the Freeman's Journal : 


sort 


“We regret to announce the death at an ad- 
vanced age of our respected fellow-citizen J. 


MacNaMARA CANTWELL, M., Esq., solicitor. 
The deceased gentleman long occupied a promi- 
nent position in politics, and was justly esteem- 
ed by all classes for his political as well as 
professional uprightness and probity.’ Of him 
it may truly be said that he had not only a pro- 
found contempt for the grave, but an exalted 
consciousness of his own merits. 

—The male line of MONTMORENCY, which dates 
back to the tenth century, and has produced six 
constables, ten marshals, and four admirals of 
France, has become extinct by the recent death 
in Paris of the Duc de Montmorency Beaumont- 
Luxembourg, at the age of seventy-six years. 
The name, it is true, has not yet died out, for an 
imperial decree of 1864 conferred the title of 
Due de Montmorency on M. Pertgorp, one of 
the partisans of the empire. The duke who has 
just died, a stanch legitimist, vainly appealed to 
the tribunals to quash the imperial edict, as be- 
ing in opposition to a family compact in 1820. 

—When the late Mile. TreTsens visited Dub- 
lin she always sang in the cathedral. So much 
did the people love her that after a wearisome 
evening in opera she would often be serenaded, 
and stepping .out on the balcony would sing 
Irish ballads to the impulsive crow d with a good 
nature as sweet as her voice. 

— Punch has this on the approaching nuptials 
of the Earl of Rosebery with Miss HANNAH DE 
ROTHSCHILD: 

* Venus, sea-froth’s child, 
Playing old gooseberry, 
To Miss De Rorusoutp 
Marries Lord Rosgsery.” 

—Pavt Leonarp and his son PavL, pension- 
ers of the war of 1812, are living toge ther in St. 
Scholastique, Ontario. Old Pavt is one hun- 
dred and seven; the youngster, eighty-five. 

—Miss Myra GRANGER, of Greenwich, is one 
of those unusual New England women. Not- 
withstanding her age of seventy-two, she last 
summer planted, hoed, cut up, bound, and husk- 
ed two acres of corn, which yielded 106 bushels 
of eurs; also husked seventy-two bushels for a 
neighbor, raised a good crop of potatoes, plant- 
ed and tended an acre of beans, sawed her wood 
for the winter, and been out washing. 

—It was not until Sir Ropert Peet became 
Prime Minister that the claim was made, and re 
luctantly assented to by the Queen, that the 
ladies of the bed-chamber and maids of honor, 
then filled by relatives and friends of the out 


going ministry, should retire with them. This 
custom is now regarded as established, though 
ladies of the bed-chamber beionging to fumilies 


whose political connection is not pronounced 
have been suffered to remain in the household 
without objection on a change of ministry. In 
selecting these ladies the Queen exercises the 
utmost care. No doubtful person is ever ad- 
mitted into the charmed circle, and although 
equivocal characters from foreign countries may 
sometimes secure presentation at court by de- 
ceiving the ministers from those countries, a 


questionable Englishwoman is a rare thing on 
such occasions. In the official list of the ladies 
near Queen Victrorra for 1878, the department 
of the Mistress of the Robes, of which the Duch- 


ess Of Wellington is the chie f, includes seven 
ladies of the bed-chamber, five extra ladies of the 
bed-chamber, eight bed-chamber women, four ex- 
tra bed-chamber women, one lady attendant on 


Princess Beatrice, eight maids of honor, and 
one extra maid of honor. All are ladies attached 
to titled families, the maids of honor having 
each the prefix of ‘‘ Hon.” to her name. In ad- 


dition to these are the ladies of almost equal 
rank in the households of the Princess of Wales, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh, Princess Curistian, 
and the Marchioness of Lorne, the daughters-in- 
law and married daughters of Queen VICTORIA, 
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Fig. 1.—Lovis XIII. 
CHATELAINE, 


2,—SHEPHERDESS OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 





Costumes, 
Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Lovis 
XIII. CHATELAINE. 
Over-dress of 
bronze satin, 
opening in front 
over an under- 
dress of yellow 
and red damask, 
which is trimmed 
on the bottom 
with four folds of 
red satin. Flow- 
ing sleeves of 
satin, with tight 
under - sleeves of 
the same material 
as the  under- 
dress, The trim- 
ming for the 
over- dress con- 
sists of bands of 
yellow silk braid 
fastened with 
bronze buttons. 
The square neck 
is edged with a 
fold of crépe 
lisse and white 
blonde. The 
euffs are likewise 
made of crépe 
lisse and blonde. 
Rosette bows of 
red satin ribbon. 
Fig. 2.—Suep- 
HERDESS OF THE 
Firreenta CeEn- 
tury. Dress of 
pink silk, trim- 
med with box- 
pleated ruffles 


and bows of light 


blue satin. On 
the side is fast- 
ened a bouquet 


} of wild flowers. 


Ruches of crépe 
lisse are set on 
the neck and 
sleeves. White 
shepherd’s staff 








II IOI, 


Fig. 3.—Syow. 


Fig. 4.—Henrr III. 


Paae. 
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Fig. 5.—CATELAINE OF THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 








Fig. 1.—Ivory Satin anp Sux Gauze Dress. 


2.—Bive Fame Dress. 





Fig. 3.—Pink Tarreta anp CuamBiry Gauze Dress. 
Fics. 1-4.—EVENING TOILETTES. 





Fig. 4.—Wurre Swiss Mustin Dress, 
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with bouquet tied with a knot of 
blue ribbon. 

‘ig. 8.—Syow. Dress of 
white tarlatan, trimmed with 
puffs of the material, on which 
are fastened tufts of white 
swan’s-down, loops of glass 
beads, and grelots of white 
glass, to simulate snow and ici- 
eles. The waist is bordered 
with swan’s-down and trimmed 
with fir branches, which are em- 
broidered with glass beads and 
grelots. 

Fig. 4.—Henar III. Pace. 
Short trousers and doublet of 
violet velvet, slashed, and 
trimmed with puffs of yellow 
satin. Velvet beret, trimmed 
with an agrafe of brilliants and 
heron feathers. On the neck 
and sleeves are thick frills of 
tulle. 

Fig. 5.—CHATELAINE OF THE 
TuirteentH Century. Dress of 
blue velvet, trimmed with bias 
strips of satin in a lighter 
shade, crossed with diagonal 
bands of dark material embroid- 
ered with large white beads. 
Strings of similar beads in the 
long flowing hair. White ba- 
tiste chemisette. Fan-holder of 
twisted ribbons, attached to the 
point of the bodice in front. 





Coat Polonaise and Ta- 
blier Skirt with Pleated 
Back. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
HIS graceful dress is an 
appropriate design for com- 

binations of two materials of the 

same color. The skirt is plain 
silk, and the coat polonaise may 
be of wool, satin, brocaded silk, 
or velvet. The model is spe- 
cially adapted to black silk, and 

the original from which the il- 

lustration was taken was entire- 

ly of that material. The coat 
is double-breasted, and cut away 
in the popular style. The back 











Fig. 2.—Bivse Famtr Dress 
The skirt and polonaise are 
made of light blue faille. The 
skirt is trimmed with narrow 
ruffles of the material, and the 
polonaise with blue silk fringe. 
The bertha is made of pleated 
crépe lisse and folds of faille 
on a tulle foundation, and is 


f edged with fringe. The dress 
/ is trimmed, besides, with bows 


of blue faille ribbon edged with 
fringe on the ends, and with 
clusters of forget -me- nots. 
je Similar flowers are in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Pink TarreTa AND 
CuamBery Gauze Dress. This 
princesse dress, which is but- 
toned behind, is made of pale 
pink taffeta and Chambéry 
gauze of the same color. The 
side-pleatings on the train are 
of Chambéry gauze lined with 
stiff net. The rest of the trim- 
ming is composed of side-pleat- 
ed ruffles of taffeta, white lace, 
and insertion (which is laid on 
the material), bows of narrow 
and wide pink satin ribbon, and 
A string of pearls and 
pink feathers are in the hair. 

Fig. 4—Wurre Swiss Mvs- 
LIN Dress. This princesse 
dress, which closes at the side 
in front, is made of white Swiss 
muslin, and is trimmed with 
side-pleatings of the material, 
needle-work insertion, and white 
lace. The dress is trimmed, be- 
sides, with bows of white satin 
ribbon, pale pink flowers, and 
brownish leaves. Similar flow- 
ers and heron feathers are in 
the hair. 


MOSAIC DESIGNS IN 
COLORED WOODS. 
EAUTIFUL table-tops, pan- 
els for cabinet and book- 
case doors, ete., may made 
by marking off any mosaic or 
geometrical pattern decided 
upon, and staining the blocks 


roses, 


be 








is an elongated basque, with the 
skirt turned over as _ revers. 


The tablier is made of a long front breadth of 
the silk gathered permanently on the lining of 
The back breadths of the skirt are 


cambric. 
pleated in kilt style, and held by tapes 
underneath. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PAT- 
TERN OF COAT POLONAISE AND 
TABLIER SKIRT WITH 
PLEATED BACK. 

Coat Potonaist.—This pattern is in 
five pieces—front, back, sleeve, cuff, and 
collar. This garment is double-breasted, 
and is closed from the lapel to just below 
the waist line by eight buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The back is adjusted to the 
figure by a middle seam, a second seam 
from the shoulder, a side body seam, and 
under-arm dart; the three latter seams 
are cut out in the line of perforations be- 
fore sewing. The middle seam closes 
down to the notch; a revers is then turn- 
ed over in the line of perforations, and 
tacked as illustrated. Join the collar to 
the neck by meeting the notches, and turn 
down with the lapel in front in the line of 
perforations. Cut the under part of the 
sleeve in the line of perforations, close 
the seams, placing the longer at the notch 
in the back and the shorter one at that 
in the front part of the armhole, and hold 
the sleeve toward you when sewing. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, and a quarter 
of an inch for all others. Join the cuff 
to the sleeve by meeting the notches; the 
front part of the cuff is laid on a fold of 
the goods to avoid a seam. 

Quantity of material, double width, 2% 
yards. 

Quantity of material, single width, 54 
yards. 

Taser Skirt with Preatep Back.— 
This pattern is in three pieces—front, side 
gore, and back breadth. Cut the front 
and back, of which only half patterns are 
given, with the long straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid a seam. 
Cut two pieces of the pattern given of the 
side gore. Cut the outside material eight- 
een inches longer than the pattern given 
of the front, and gather in the front lining 
from the bottom up to the first notch. 
Close the seams according to the notches. 
To arrange the back fullness make five 
pleats turning toward the middle by pla- 
cing the five notches at the top and the five 
perforations below the top evenly togeth- 
er. A quarter of an inch is allowed for 
seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 44 
yards. 

Quantity of material, single width, 84 
yards. 





Evening Toilettes, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 140. 

‘ig. 1.—Ivory Satin anp Sirk Gauze 
Dress.—The skirt and waist of this dress 
are made of ivory satin, and the drapery 
is made of plain and silver brocaded 
gauze of the same tint. The skirt is 





gauze. Abo 
The drapery 


trimmed with a deep side-pleated ruffle of plain 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


ruffles headed with satin rolls. White lace and 
bouquets of pink roses, white asters, and green 
leaves complete the toilette. 


ve this are set rolls of ivory satin. 
is bordered with narrow side-pleated 


with various wood dyes. The 
best wood for this purpose is 
well-seasoned pine. Charming 


little tables may be made for one dollar, which 


when 
cost a 
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Coat PotonaiseE AND TaBLieR Saint with PiLeateD Back.—Front anp Back.—Witn Cot Parer Parrern. 


[Cut Paper Patte: 
30 


rns of the Coat Polonaise and Tablier Skirt with Pleated Back, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 
to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


finished will look as if they might have 
hundred, premising that the legs and rails 
of these little articles are to be stained in 
imitation of ebony, oak, walnut, or rose- 
wood, or ornamented with lines of color. 

We will give directions for making the 
variousstains to be used for this purpose. 
Each one must be put on with a separate 
brush of small ‘size, in order to touch all 
the fine lines, and not encroach beyond 
the edge. 

To stain Wood a Golden-Yellow.—Put a 
quarter of an ounce of powdered turmeric 
with five ounces of rectified spirits of wine 
(alcohol) in a stoppered bottle, allow it to 
stand for about a week in a warm place, 
during which time it must be occasionally 
shaken; then filter the clear solution. 
When this fluid is painted over the sur- 
face of new pine wood it produces a deep 
yellow stain. If the color is deeper than 
desired, it may be made lighter by the 
addition of more spirits of wine to the 
tincture. 

Purple.—In one quart of soft (rain) wa- 
ter boil one ounce of logwood chips and 
two drams of Brazil-wood till the fluid is 
reduced to a pint, then strain. In anoth- 
er bottle dissolve a dram of pearl-ash in 
one pint of water. Use the colored wash 
first, and when dry, apply the clear wash, 
doing this repeatedly, until the desired 
shade is secured. 

Red.—To one quart of water put two 
ounces of potash and two of Brazil-wood, 
let them stand in a warm place for several 
days, stirring occasionally. Make boiling 
hot, and apply thus, repeating the coats 
until sufficiently deep in tone. Double 
the quantity of potash will produce a brill- 
iant rose-color that is truly lovely. 

Orange-Color.—To a pint of alcohol 
put one ounce of turmeric and a dram of 
gum-tragacanth, shake well, and allow to 
stand for four days; then strain. 

Mahogany.—In a quart of water boil 
half an ounce of extract of logwood and 
two ounces of fustic, brush the wood with 
this, then go over with a weak solution of 
potash. This makes dark old mahogany. 

For new mahogany take two ounces ‘of 
madder instead of the logwood. 

Black.—In a quart of water dissolve a 
box of “extract of logwood,”’ wash the 
wood with this, using a piece of sponge 
fastened on a handle. When dry, paint 
with vinegar in which a quantity of very 
rusty iron has been steeping for two days. 

Black -Walnut.—Sceald a quarter of a 
pound of burnt umber in one pint of vin- 
egar or beer, and strain. Apply with a 
sponge or soft brush, and when dry, rub 
hard, and repeat the staining until suffi- 
ciently dark. 

In using the above receipts it should be 
remembered that the wood must be dried 
after each successive application of the 
stain, and they should be applied hot. 
Dye woods must be rasped into fine shreds. 

After staining, rub the wood off with a 
soft pad ; then give a coat of varnish, made 
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as follows: In a wide-mouthed quart jar put one 
pint of spirits of wine, one and a half ounces 
of gum-benzoin, two ounces of lacquer, half a 
dram of turpentine, half a dram of gum-cam- 
phor, quarter of a dram of sandarac, and quar- 
ter of a dram of dragon’s-blood. Tie a piece 
of rubber cloth over the top of the jar, first 
piercing it with a few holes, and set in a warm 
place until entirely dissolved, shaking it sev- 
eral times each day. When dissolved, allow to 
cool, and then strain and bottle, keeping ughtly 
corked. Give a coat of this, and allow to dry 
completely ; then with a wet flannel and powder- 
ed pumice-stone gently rub, with the grain of the 
wood, until smooth to the touch. Wash quite 
clean, dry, and revarnish; dry, and again polish, 
repeating this antil a perfectly glassy surface, 
hard and smooth as mirror, is obtained. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
A QUIET CUP OF TEA. 








Ir November can be pleasant any where—and, 
after all, there are balmy and genial days in the 
much-abused month—it is in Devonshire, and 
pre-eminently at Torquay, where nature seems to 
cling longer than elsewhere to the exquisite hues 
and softened air of autumn. “ Quel beau pays /” 
cried the great Napoleon, when, a prisoner, he 
gazed over the panorama of Tor Bay. ‘“ Comme 
il resemble La Porto Ferrajo!” Of a truth the 
country about the charming town is as luxuriant 
through the winter as are many other parts of 
England throughout the more favored months. 

Eagle Hal! looked particularly comfortable and 
pleasant at this season. Its easy-going proprietor 
had_a large idea of comfort and pleasantness, and 
to a door mat the interior must be the quintes- 
sence of luxury. 

In an elegantly appointed chamber above stairs 
—Sir Kinnaird declined using the lower rooms 
after the thirty-first of October, in case there 
should be any damp about—at eight o'clock in 
the evening, upon the softest of couches drawn 
up to a sparkling fire, Sir Kinnaird was taking 
tea. 

There was a bijou tea-pot worth a hundred 
pounds if a penny; three tiny cups and saucers 
as valuable; a cream ewer, of the time of Louis 
XIV., with sugar vase to match ; the whole upon 
a miniature tray, placed upon a low ebony table 
made the exact height to accommodate the bar- 
onet upon this couch, without the pain of dis- 
tending a single nerve. 

But inasmuch as there was only Sir Kinnaird 
and his servant present, it will be wondered why 
three cups were placed. Did the gentleman ex- 
pect friends to tea? No; the gentleman did not 
have friends to tea. Had he taken a hint from 
whist, and sat down to tea with a dummy, through 
sheer loneliness? Nothing of the kind; he did 
like loneliness, and did not like dummies. Loved 
to look upon this old china, perhaps—some heir- 
loom? Not at all; he had drunk tea from these 
several times, but not yet even exerted himself 
to notice their pattern, The truth was, Sir Kin- 
naird entertained strong aversion to the contact 
with any thing too hot or too cold, and to remedy 
drinking tea too hot, while at the same time to 
secure temperately heated china, he made use of 
the trio of trifles, and doubtless was all the hap- 
pier. 

Simmons, Sir Kinnaird’s private attendant, 
stood behind his master’s couch, but within reach 
of the table, to spare the baronet the slight effort 
of assisting himself. 

“ Now, Simmons, we will try again.” 

The recent trial had been a fiasco, owing to the 
fragrant beverage not pouring forth the exact 
shade to please the fastidious drinker. The lady 
housekeeper, bent upon really pleasing Sir Kin- 
naird, took care, when the pot first came down 
stairs, to count the precise number of leaves 
therein, and from that time devoted an hour 
every afternoon to counting out a similar num- 
ber from her pearl-inlaid tea-caddy, in order that 
he should have it exactly the same. 

Simmons warmed a eup, measured a spoon and 
three-quarters of cream, looked carefully for the 
whitest lump of sugar, and was about to lower 
this with excess of caution in order that there 
should be no displeasing noise, when— 

“ Not too sweet, my good fellow; my palate re- 
jects the saccharine this evening.” 

And while his attendant dutifully and vith per- 
fect respect looked the vase over for a lump zome 
grains less, the martyr changed his position wea- 
rily, as though the endurance necessary to recline 
at ease was quite fatiguing. Something in the 
fire distracted the baronet’s attention; something 
in the fire fidgeted Sir Kinnaird Dalton, and Sir 
Kinnaird Dalton was not to be fidgeted by fire or 
any other element, Simmons moved round im- 
mediately, with wonderful quietness, but immedi- 
ately. There was not a sound while he raised 
the poker with an exquisite skill, and held the 
deadly weapon with a firm grip; then a low 
cough—a premonitory warning that might have 
been clothed in swan’s-down, and— 

“ By your leave, I will slightly raise the fire, 
Sir Kinnaird.” 

“Do; just remove that coal, crackling, and 
fizzing, and kicking up a devil of a row. Can’t 
think why they will do it. Worst of winter, 
Fire-place the desperado of civilization, and ruin 
to the nerves of sensitive folk. Wait, please: 
now,” 

Sir Kinnaird held his white hands close upon 
those delicate, shell-like ears, and in spite of this, 
and although the cperation was performed with 
consummate nicety # inced painfully, 

After this his servant returned to his position 
as before, and permitted the fluid to trickle from 
the diminutive spout until the cup was three parts 
full. Mr. Simmons would not have permitted an 





extra drop to overweigh the china; he knew just 
precisely the capacity of his master’s strength. 
Something was wrong still; Sir Kinnaird was gaz- 
ing with speculative interest at his tea; some- 
thing was thereon or therein Simmons could not 
see, and Simmons was troubled. The baronet 
was about to speak, and might throw some light 
on it. 

“ Something floating here. Can’t think how ’tis 
so many things get floating that ought not to.” 

“ Allow me, Sir Kinnaird.” 

“You are very good; thank you.” The pri- 
vate attendant removed a little “ stranger.” 

“ Pass it to me, please—or perhaps you'll see 
if he has started ?” 

Simmons walked respectfully to the most re- 
mote corner of the room, placed the piece of 
stalk upon the back of his hand, and silently, 
decorously, and in the usual manner, obtained 
tne information. He approached his master with 
--lemnity. Sir Kinnaird, upon raising his leisure- 
i, patrician head, put the query by a look, and 
Simmons replied, with the gravity of a Lord Chan- 
cellor : 

“T expect him this evening, Sir Kinnaird.” 

“TI beg he won’t trouble, for I really am not 
equal to it.” 

Simmons adjusted a cushion below his master’s 
elbow, aware by old experience that, whether in 
bed or on the couch, if two feathers did become 
united, Sir Kinnaird’s delicate frame-work was 
certain to detect it, and suffer agony in conse- 
quence. Many a time, in the middle of the night, 
Simmons had been summoned from a calm sleep 
to rectify a catastrophe of the kind, and effect an 
immediate divorce with as gentle skill as was 
possible. 

Something on the wall next disturbed Sir Kin- 
naird Dalton, and nothing in existence could be 
permitted to do this; rather should the wall be 
removed. It was the flickering of the fire-light 
upon the burnished gold of a picture-frame, and 
without a word the confidential servant walked 
upon tiptoe, jumped with unerring dexterity upon 
a chair, and removed the picture. The wall-paper 
was of French exquisiteness, and elfins gambol- 
led in and out of garlands; but the same light 
caused these to flit without regularity or symme- 
try, and any thing without regularity or symme- 
try was not to be allowed in any residence in the 
occupancy of a Dalton. Simmons placed a screen, 
and darkened the chubby limbs of the riotous 
troupe. 

Then was heard a terrific ringing of the great 
bell which commonly announced a call. 

“T will go to bed; tell them I am indisposed ; 
or at least unequal to reception. What a time of 
night to make that awful din! Oblige me by see- 
ing into it, and have the wire cut.” 

With an expression of affliction Simmons re- 
tired backward. Outside was a white sheep-skin 
rug, and after cautiously closing the door, he raised 
the rug above the bottom of this, in order that no 
stealthy current of cold should penetrate beneath, 
following upon the disorder which appeared prev- 
alent below stairs. 

There was indeed exceeding great confusion 
below stairs for a mansion conducted upon prin- 
ciples of model tranquillity. 

Simmons heard an unseemly shuffling of feet 
and a muffled contention, as though the servitors 
were impeding some one whose entrance was 
pressed with perseverance ; and, much scandal- 
ized, he hastened to the scene, fearful that the 
disaster would destroy Sir Kinnaird’s rest for 
many a day and night to come. 

“Hush! hush !” implored the thoughtful fel- 
low. “Do you not know our master is any thing 
but strong this evening? Such disorder may 
take fatal effect. What is it all about?” 

“ Here’s an old man clamoring to see the earl. 
We have told him no earl lives here, but he won’t 
take no for an answer.” 

Simmons at once went to the entrance hall, 
where a pinched and care-worn old man, with an 
aristocratic profile, stood with utmost politeness 
but resolute. 

“T am Sir Dickson Cheffinger. I have not my 
card, but bear the name to the earl, and I am 
sure he willsee me. It is upon urgent business.” 

Now Simmons, from long living with noble 
families, was strongly averse to a scene, and he 
had acquired a method of circumventing obnox- 
ious visitors, which proved of inestimable service 
in Sir Kinnaird’s household. He civilly ushered 
this gentleman into a small room—the farthest 
removed from the suite occupied by Sir Kinnaird 
—and invited the stranger to sit down for a few 
minutes. This Sir Dickson courteously declined, 
and thought he infinitely preferred his own man 
James to this well-dressed individual sleek and 
urbane as a dancing master. He again express- 
ed a desire to see the earl upon urgent business. 
a I may explain, Sir, this is Eagle 

a ad 

“T know it—just what I want—I've come from 
town on purpose by rail.” 

“Sir Kinnaird Dalton, Baronet, is the propri- 
etor here, Sir.” 

“Bless me, yes; now you put it quietly I do 
remember that to be the name. I’ve been knock- 
ing my head up against the Earl of Dartmouth ; 
but never mind; Sir Dalton will see me. Tell 
him Sir Dickson Cheffinger solicits an audience.” 

“You will excuse me, Sir, but Sir Kinnaird 
Dalton’s state of health does not admit of his 
giving audience at the best of times, and this 
evening he is dangerously indisposed.” 

“So much the more reason why I should see 
him—the man may die before I can come in the 
morning. Please take my name in to Sir Dalton.” 

Simmons was much shocked; this person non- 
plussed even his phlegmatic assurance; he adopt- 
ed a resistful attitude. 

“You understand, Sir, our master expects us 
to preserve him irom the intrusion of strangers 
who may call at all sorts of times and seasons.” 

“My patience! I wonder what your master 
would say to my reception-rooms, thronged from 





morning until night! Suppose I made a trouble 
of receiving my guests, where do you think they 
would be? Out in the cold, I take it. But it 
pleases me to see ’em, and I don’t keep them 
waiting in the entrance hall, or in a down-stairs 
room. When your master calls upon me he will 
be admitted to my presence at once.” 

Simmons began to think the man must be some 
very great sham or a very great person; he in- 
clined to the latter, and made concession : 

“The best I can do, Sir, is to go to Sir Kinnaird, 
and see if he is willing to grant you an audience.” 

“Grant me an audience indeed! Any one 
would suppose you served the monarch of Tim- 
buctoo !” 

With a very horrified expression Simmons with- 
drew, while the man people thought mad sat down, 
a pleasant smile upon the lined face. He was 
gaining his point, and that went a long way with 
Sir Dickson Cheffinger. 

Simmons returned cautiously to his master, and 
as he entered started, with a heavy heart. Sir 
Kinnaird was stretched, apparently lifeless, upon 
the couch ; but bending over him devotedly, the 
attendant discovered his master was calmly sleep- 
ing; and what sleep it was! The respiration of 
an infant could not be more untroubled. And 
while Simmons looked he shuddered, thinking of 
the ordeal in store for the unconscious fugitive 
from worry. 

It would never do to awaken Sir Kinnaird Dal- 
ton—such vandalism would be outrage, in the opin- 
ion of this finished gentleman’s gentleman—there- 
fore Simmons leaned an elbow upon the mantel 
and waited ; he would on no account have taken 
the liberty of sitting even in the presence of a 
sleeping master. It was while standing thus he 
heard a quiet voice say, 

“Well, Simmons, have you set it straight ?” 

It was Sir Kinnaird, who had simply roused 
himself from one of those languid reveries when 
to speak was too much exertion. 

“T beg your pardon, Sir Kinnaird, I thought 
you were sleeping.” 

“No; was going off, but the corner of my coat 
or some awfully hard thing stopped me. Tell me 
the time.” 

Simmons consulted the time-piece on the mantel, 
and in a low tone informed him it was half past 
eight. 

“T make bold to tell you, Sir, a gentleman is 
below who wishes to see you upon important 
business ; he sends up the name of Sir Dickson 
Cheffinger.” 

“You know me well enough to communicate 
an answer without giving me the trouble. I donot 
say I am displeased: I am null and void; I can 
not, under a certain term of hours, realize myself 
being so situated.” Sinking back, Sir Kinnaird 
appeared tosleep profoundly ; but presently start- 
ed under the influence of a sudden thought. 

“Strange, but I can not get it out of my head, 
he may have something to tell me relative to—to 
—er— Simmons!” ‘ 

“Sir Kinnaird !” 

“ Just ask this person to send me up an inkling 
of his motive in desiring to see me.” 

Simmons retired, was absent a brief season, 
and returned. 

Sir Kinnaird was not asleep, nor at all approach- 
ing it. 

Upon receiving permission by a look, the at- 
tendant said, “I delivered your question, Sir Kin- 
naird, and the person replied that his business had 
connection with the former holders of the estate.” 

“T thought so; you can admit him.” 

When Mr. Cheffinger was ushered into the room 
Sir Kinnaird still maintained the recumbent atti- 
tude, but raised his head slightly and looked a lit- 
tle curiously at the singular visitor. He could 
scarcely tell if prepossessed or not, but he de- 
voutly hoped the person would not make much 
noise. Mr. Cheffinger advanced with every deli- 
cacy, and without noise. 

“T am sorry to find you indisposed, my lord ; 
sorry to trouble you at this inopportune moment.” 

“He will persist upon elevating me to the 
peerage,” thought Sir Kinnaird. ‘Now if any 
thing would bore me more than another, it would 
be that.” Then to the visitor: “ Yes, it is awk- 
ward. I had two minds about seeing you, but 
am interested in all concerning my predecessors 
here, therefore waived convenience; but you 
won’t keep me long, please.” 

“Certainly not” (looking in the direction of 
Simmons, standing mute as an Egyptian). “We 
might converse more pleasantly alone.” (Sir Kin- 
naird inclined his head—Simmons did not see it 
—the visitor addressed him) “ Lord Dalton signi- 
fies you may retire.” 

Simmons remained perfectly stationary, but 
looking toward Sir Kinnaird, caught a responsive 
glance implying the assenting wish, and retired 
with undeviating obedience and respect. 

“ Now, Sir, we are alone.” 

“T will not detain your lordship long. I have 
the honor to be acting for the Rev. Westley Gar- 
land, of Brighton, in a matter of private munifi- 
cence. Mr. Garland does much good—he has 
helped myself—a Cheffinger never forgets a serv- 
ice. I was requiring some engagement for lei- 
sure time—revenues of my estates not being yet 
forth-coming—and, very kindly, Mr. Garland de- 
puted me to undertake a commission of delicacy. 
Mr. Garland is interested in the late lady of this 
mansion—in her little girl; he was the intimate 
friend of her husband, Sir Lionel Travers; he 
would help them. Conscientiously I have been 
upon the track, I traced Lady Travers and Miss 
Travers to the park gates of Lord Travers, and 
have since failed to make progress. I have re- 
cently seen Mr. Garland in London; I recom- 
mence with vigorous interest this absorbing pur- 
suit. It was a suggestion on Mr. Garland’s part 
that I should call upon your lordship, who, he 
assured me, would afford any information in your 
power, and would receive me with perfect courtli- 
ness, which your lordship has, I must gratefully 
acknowledge.” 





Tt-was all very rambling, with odd mixing up 
of styles and titles, but there seemed something 
in it, some seed of interest in the welfare of dear 
old Lionel’s unfortunate wife and child, and it 
only needed this to enlist Sir Kinnaird’s sym- 
pathy; ay, and a sympathy mighty as any feel- 
ing he had ever experienced. It was there, 
beneath the natural or assumed repose and un- 
disturbed serenity, and he was alert to the fact 
that another, and a minister—the most popular 
man of his time—was anxious concerning the 
fate of Mrs. Travers and her daughter, was act- 
ively exercising himself about the honored mem- 
ory of Lionel; and Sir Kinnaird said to himself: 
“T declare now I could clasp that fellow Gar- 
land’s hand more warmly than that of any man 
I know.” 

Sir Kinnaird himself had those at work upon 
this very business, and was at no illiberal cost in 
his indefatigable efforts to follow up the clew. 
He had believed this person to be seeking audi- 
ence to further his own investigations, but it 
proved to be on account of those directed by the 
Minister. Sir Kinnaird was never equal to dis- 
cussing celebrities, nor bearing them in mind; 
but in common with the rest of mankind he had 
heard of this Minister, and felt rather glad so 
important a person was enlisted in their cause. 

“JT am extremely indebted to your friend for 
his good opinion ; my nerves do not admit of my 
seeing people in the general way, but I am glad 
to know yourself and friend are sympathizers 
with this lady, whom I consider very hardly used. 
I don’t think I can help you; I wish I could. I 
should be as glad as any one to hear of their re- 
appearance upon our planet,” 

It was all said so quietly the visitor was half 
in doubt as to its genuineness, and was a little 
afraid of a something underlying the words— 
something in the manner, it might be mocking 
irony, it might be a delicate cynicism. Mr. Chef- 
finger did not like it, but passed no remark ; he 
had not crossed paths with a being of the kind 
before, and did not know such cynical armor 
may shield the most tenderly sensitive of natures. 

The baronet was reclining at luxurious ease, 
head back upon his interlaced hands, eyes care- 
fully shaded from glare of the lamp, yet with a 
flood of softened light upon the cheek. A line 
here and there might indicate that Sir Kinnaird 
was any thing but so young as he seemed; but 
more conclusive than these were the tranquil 
manners which are alone possible when years 
have lapsed to the haleyon era that succeeds the 
feverish unrest of the first three decades of man’s 
existence. 

“Of course we do not know that Mrs. Travers 
has remained in England. It seems to be a cir- 
cumscribed space to confine research to.” 

Poor Sir Dickson looked scared; he did not 
feel in the least equal to more extended travel. 

“Tt is in my power to help you some steps far- 
ther than Beresford Court,” continued the baron- 
et. “Mrs. Travers was for some few days resting 
at a farm by there, from whence she went to Lon- 
don. Ido not know what for, but in all proba- 
bility to seek for some lady-like occupation, If 
80, I shall no doubt hear where all in good time. 
It is utterly useless, indeed exceedingly improper, 
to flurry one’s self about any thing lost, strayed, or 
stolen—sure to turn up—or, if not, it is our duty 
to pray the finder may be caused as little annoy- 
ance as possible.” 

Mr. Cheffinger thought of this languid piece of 
self very much as the nervous cleric thought of 
Paley, who, at dinner one day, feeling inconven- 
ienced by a draught of air, directed the attendant 
to “shut that window behind me, and open one 
lower down behind one of the curates.” But 
Mr. Cheffinger had gleaned some little informa- 
tion, and felt proportionately grateful. 

“Should you happily learn of the whereabouts, 
perhaps, my lord, you would drop a line to—to— 
I dare not say to myself, I so frequently change 
my hotel—say to the Rev. Westley Garland, 
Brighton.” 

“T shall be pleased to do so. If equal to it, I 
would run over and see your friend. I should 
much like to know him; but you have no idea, 
Sir Dickson, how I should suffer for many months 
afterward from the effects of the exertion. Some 
bodies will not bear overtaxing—mine is one,” 

“T can understand; your lordship experiences 
fatigue ; but I do assure you,” said the man they 
thought mad, with solemnity, “if any one is worth 
suffering fatigue for, it is the Minister.” 

“Well, Sir, I have told you that in the event 
of .ny gaining intelligence likely to interest Mr. 
Garland, I will write to him, or instruct my secre- 
tary to do so.” 

“ Most happy, I’m sure.” 

Both gentlemen looked over to the portion of 
the room in shadow from whence the politely 
sarcastic voice proceeded, and Cheffinger shud- 
dered, for from his position he could see the 
mocking face, the weird, glittering eyes that 
turned him cold. Sir Kinnaird, without stirring, 
coolly remarked : 

“T did not hear you enter, Mr. Barnard.” 

“T am so careful of your nerves, Sir. I know 
with your susceptibility to noise the lighter the 
footstep the more agreeable. I came in soon aft- 
er Sir Dickson Cheffinger, whom I have the hon- 
or to be acquainted with.” At a stride he stood 
by the side of that unfortunate gentleman, who 
had thus unwittingly put his head into the lion’s 
den, holding forth a talon-like white hand that 
curlingly gripped the trembling digits of Sir Dick- 
son. 


“ Good cious!” murmured Sir Kinnaird, 
wearily, but not as in the least surprised, so pre- 
pared was he for the supernatural appearing or 
disappearing of his diabolical secretary, or for 
any acquaintance he might possess: terribly an- 
noyed, nevertheless. 

“ Has Sir Dickson Cheffinger partaken of re- 
freshment ?” inquired Mr. Noel Barnard, hospi- 
tably. 

“No, Sir Dickson Cheffinger has not,” replied 
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Sir Kinnaird, stretched upon his back, following 
Cupid at kiss-in-the-ring with the elfins, and wor- 
ried exceedingly by the flickering of the fire-light 
upon Sir Dickson Cheffinger’s greasy old hat; 
which, from continual mislaying, he had taken to 
holding very tight whenever off his head; and 
which at this meeting he fidgeted with until it 
became like unto an uncertain Catherine-wheel 
before the quivering baronet. 

“Then perhaps Sir Dickson will do me the 
honor to accompany me down stairs, where I will 
see that Eagle Hall shall yield its best in recog- 
nition of Sir Dickson’s mission.” And no sign 
coming from the couch, where, apparently tired 
out, the noble martyr rested passively uncon- 
scious, Sir Dickson assented, and followed the 
tall form forth to the shadowy corridor, on to the 
shadowy landing, down the shadowy stairs, across 
the shadowy hall, and into the small, plainly fur- 
nished parlor reserved by the secretary for his 
private occupancy. 

“Sit down, my dear Sir Dickson; I'll go and 
see what our larder provideth.” 

The poor gentleman thought it chilling after 
the sumptuous elegance of the pretty chamber 
above stairs. Neither had he desire to eat; but 
Mr. Barnard was not a gentleman he could say 
“no” to, and there was a mystery, legal and 
otherwise, surrounding him like a fog; so that 
the most and the least Sir Dickson could do was 
to remain inoffensively agreeable to any thing. 

Mr. Barnard returned, followed by a maid bear- 
ing a variety of excellent trifles from the epicu- 
rean larder, and Sir Dickson partook sparingly 
and of the very plainest of the fare, rather vex- 
ing his kind entertainer, who, having selected 
them himself, recommended first one dish and 
then another as particularly worthy the honor of 
Sir Dickson’s attention ; but the ordinary rule of 
abstinence observed by the poor gentleman de- 
cided him upon declining these with thanks. 

After the ceremony Mr. Barnard said, “ It’s an 
exceedingly dark night, and rough walking down 
the hill. I'll bear you company as far as the 
town, and talk over our matter of business. My 
respected partner has ascertained something emi- 
nently important from Sir Claude himself, which 
I know you will feel interested in hearing.” 

“T shall think it kind, Sir; but it is taking 
you out on an unpleasant evening.” 

“Oh, don’t think of it, I beg. I’m sure, to be 
of the slightest service will be a pleasure. There 
will be a particular satisfaction attending it. 
You are sure you won’t take a little whiskey be- 
fore turning out into the cold ?” 

“Thank you, I never take it.” 

“Then I do, always; so you'll excuse me?” 
Mr. Cheffinger bowed with grave politeness to 
Mr. Barnard, and Mr. Barnard bowed with grave 
politeness to Mr. Cheffinger; and Mr. Barnard 
took a little whiskey, explaining pleasantly: “‘ My 
sympathy with Ireland is extreme, my regard for 
Scotland uncommon. I blend my national love 
in capital spirits, singing Gop save THE QUEEN! 
Come, Sir Dickson, we will venture, and if you 
would see the lovely lanes of Devon at their most 
impressive, see them by this light.” 

“And why am I excluded from this artist’s 
stroll?” It was Sir Kinnaird, who sauntered 
negligently in, equipped for walking, gracefully 
collected, and not troubling to notice the scowl 
upon the pleasant face of Mr. Barnard. 

‘Never knew you turn out this time of night 
before,” muttered the secretary. 

“Well, the fact is, I never had so much occa- 
sion. The last friends of poor Lionel Travers 
came and went by daylight. Er—Simmons— 
just walk behind with my stick; it is too heavy 
for pleasant company. Now, Sir Dickson Chef- 
finger, your arm.” 

{TO RE OONTINUED.] 





SPRING COSTUMES. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


HE three graceful costumes represented on 

page 148 are the latest models of dresses 
for the early spring and summer. These designs 
are so simple, and at the same time so stylish, 
that they are equally appropriate for woolens, 
silks, and grenadines, and for the wash dresses 
that ladies make for themselves at home without 
the assistance of a dress-maker. The absence of 
elaborate trimmings will be a special commenda- 
tion for these designs. 

The cut-away coat and vest with close sheath 
over-skirt is destined to be even more popular 
during the spring than it is at present, as it makes 
a complete suit for the street, and is also appro- 
priate for the house. Dark blue, black, brown, 
and gray woolen’ suits made in this way will be 
very much worn, and the cambrics, linens, and 
other wash goods will look equally well, as they 
can thus dispense with trimmings that are diffi- 
cult to wash. The vest, or waistcoat, is made 
separate from the coat, as it is easier fitted than 
when sewed to the outside coat. The long sheath 
over-skirt is held in place by a large cluster of 
long loops low down behind. 

The Margherita polonaise has the front cut in 
slits, then drawn together under straps to form 
diamond-shaped openings its entire length; a 
piece of solid-colored material cut out by the line 
of perforations, and either plain or pleated, is 
placed under these openings; or the waist and 
skirt of colored material beneath will answer. 
The back has long shoulder seams, and the skirt 
is arranged similarly to the back of the sheath 
over-skirt. If it is desired to make a plain polo- 
naise for calico dresses, this pattern will serve by 
merely omitting cutting the slits for the diamond 
openings; the plain fronts are then buttoned 
their entire length. 

The long sacque and plastron over-skirt are 
the new adaptations of a pattern long in favor. 
The sacque is very slender, with long back seams 
that form laps below the waist. The plastron on 
the sacque and over-skirt is merely stitched on 





outside in a way easily done, and may be dis- 
pensed with if not desired. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
CUT-AWAY' COAT WITH VEST, SHEATH 
OVER-SKIRT, AND WALKING SKIRT. 
Cur-away Coat with Vest.—This pattern is 

in eight pieces—front and back of vest, front of 
coat, side body, back, sleeve, collar, and pock- 
et flap. The vest is fitted with two darts and a 
cross basque seam on each side, Turn the hem 
as notched at the top and bottom. The French 
back of the vest is adjusted to the figure by a 
middle seam. The coat front is fitted with two 
darts on each side. In cutting place the notch 
at the top and that in front lengthwise on a 
thread of the goods. The back is adjusted to 
the figure by a middle and side form seam ex- 
tending down to the lap. Put the pattern to- 
gether by the perforations and notches. Take up 
the V on the hip. Turn the collar and lapel by 
the perforations, The single perforation in front 
shows where to cut the button-hole and sew on 
the button. The skirt part in the back is cut in 
frock-coat style with three laps; that in the mid- 
dle is left open, and turns toward the right ; the 
others are turned under and toward the middle 
by the notches at the top and bottom ; a button is 
sewed on at the top of the two side laps. Cut 
the under part of the sleeve as perforated at the 
top. Trim the bottom ifi the line of perforations. 
Place the long seam at the notch in the back 
part, and the short one at that in the front part 
of the armhole, holding the sleeve toward you 
when sewing. An outlet of an inch is allowed 
for perforated seams, and a quarter of an inch 
for al) others. 

Quantity of material for coat, single width, for 
a medium-sized person, 34 yards. 

For vest, 14 yards. 

For back of vest, # yard. 

Sueata Over-Skirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side gore, and back breadth. Cut 
the front and back with the long straight edge 
laid on the fold of the goods. Cut two pieces of 
the side gore. Put the pattern together by meet- 
ing the notches. Make three pleats on each side 
of the middle of the back breadth, and three up- 
turned pleats on the side, by meeting two perfora- 
tions for each pleat. Gather the top of the back 
breadth, and join to a belt. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 44 yards. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
— POLONAISE AND WALKING 
Marauerita Potonaise.—This pattern is in 

four pieces—front, back, side form, and sleeve. 

The front is fitted by two darts, one of which be- 

gins in the armhole. Cut out by the line of per- 

forations down the front the material seen through 
the diamond openings. The back is adjusted to 
the figure by a long middle seam, a second seam 
from the shoulder extending below the waist line, 
and a side form. Cut out the under-arm dart 
and the second seam of the back in the line of 
perforations before sewing. Cut across the fronts 
from the single notches on the edge to the single 
perforations. Gather the ends between the slits 
in a space of two inches, concealing the ends un- 
der a strip of the material, thus forming the dia- 
monds as seen in the illustration. The five upper 
clusters are fastened with hooks and eyes. The 
upper part of the sleeve is cut and formed in the 
same way. The curved iines at the top and back 
of the sleeve show where to cut out for the under 
part. Place the long seam of the sleeve to the 
notch in the back part, and the short one to that 
in the front part of the armhole, and hold the 
sleeve toward you when sewing. Put the pattern 
together by the notches and perforations. Gath- 
er across the skirt part of the back and side body 
in the line of perforations, and draw tightly to 
conform to the figure, and sew a tape across the 
gathers, holding them in place. Make three up- 
turned pleats on the back edge of the front by 
meeting two perforations for each pleat. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams, and a quarter of an inch for all 
others, 

Quantity of material, single width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 9 yards. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
LONG SACQUE, PLASTRON OVER-SKIRT, AND 
WALKING SKIRT. 

Lone Sacque.—This pattern is in eight pieces 
—front, back, side back, side body, collar, sleeve, 
cuff, and pocket. The front is fitted with one 
dart on each side. The back is adjusted with a 
middle seam, a side back, and side body. Put 
the pattern together by the notches. The side 
back and side body have additional width below 
the waist line, turned toward the middle, forming 
two laps on each side of the middle, and trimmed 
with buttons, Gather the bottom of the pocket 
in a space of two inches, and place on the front, 
meeting the perforations, Join the collar to the 
neck, and turn in the line of perforations. The 
perforations on the front show where to cut the 
button-holes and sew on the buttons. The per- 
forations in the sleeve show the size and form of 
the under part. Place the long seam even with 
the side body seam in the back of the armhole 
and the short one to the notch in the front part, 
and hold the sleeve toward you when sewing. 
Cut a piece of plain material five inches wide at 
the top and six at the bottom, and sew on the 
front as illustrated. Place the front part of the 
cuff on a fold of the goods to avoid a seam, and 
join to the sleeve as notched. An outlet of an 
inch is allowed for shoulder and under-arm seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 4} yards. 

Piastron OveR-Skirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, side gore, and back. Cut the front 
and back breadths with the long straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 





two pieces like the pattern given of the side gore. 
Join the skirt by meeting the notches. Gather 
across the back breadth in the line of perfora- 
tions, and draw tightly to conform to the figure. 
Sew a tape across the gathers, holding them in 
place. Make three upturned pleats on the side 
by placing two perforations evenly together for 
each pleat. Gather the top of the back breadth 
and join to a belt. Finish the front with plain 
material six inches wide at the bottom and four 
inches at the top. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 5 yards. 

Wa kine Sxirt.—This pattern is in three pieces 
—front, back, and side gore. Cut the front and 
back breadth with the long straight edge laid on 
a fold of the goods. Cut two pieces like the pat- 
tern given of the side gore. Put together by the 
notches. This description applies to the skirts 
of all the above suits. 

Quantity of material, single width, 5} yards. 





OLD MERRY BOY’S SONG. 


Tue lord loves his land, and the miser his gold, 
And the hunter his horse and his hound, 
The bishop his port, and the warrior bold 
His sword and the clarion sound ; 
And the sailor his lass, 
And the beauty her glass, 
And the reaper a bonny bright sky; 
But give me a cot, 
With love for my lot, 
And a sparkle of mirth in my eye, 
And this ditty I'll sing 
With the pride of a king: 
“Though the cash in my coffers be small, 
The best of all wealth 
Is a good stock of health, 
With a heart that is thankful for all.” 


While the duke has his castle, the monarch his crown, 
And the courtier his title and name, 
And their ladies repose on their couches of down, 
And the minstrel is honored with fame, 
I will journey through life 
Without envy or strife, 
Looking out for its beautiful flowers, 
And carry a light 
For adversity’s night, 
And honey to sweeten its sours; 
And I'll merrily sing 
As I march with a swing, 
Since honesty feareth no fall: 
“The best of all wealth 
Is a good stock of health, 
With a heart that is thankful for all.” 


Let the lord have his land, and the miser his gold, 
And the hunter his horse and his hound, 
And the bishop his port, and the warrior bold 
His sword and the clarion sound ; 

And the sailor his lass, 
And the beauty her glass, 
And the reaper his bonny bright sky; 
But with love for my lot, 
In a sweet little cot, 
And the sparkle of mirth in my eye, 
I my ditty will sing, 
Spite of penury’s sting: 
“Though the cash in my coffers be small, 
The best of all wealth 
Is a stock of good health, 
With a heart that is thankful for all.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HE furious storm with which the month of 
January closed caused numerous disasters 
on sea and on land, but overshadowing all oth- 
ers by its magnitude and horror was the loss of 
the steamer Metropolis. That unfortunate vessel 
left Philadelphia on Tuesday, January 29, for 
Para, Brazil, with 258 passengers, including offi- 
cers and crew, and a cargo of iron for the Ma- 
deira and Mamoré Railroad. The passengers 
were principally laborers who had been engaged 
to work on the new railroad, which was to be 
built exclusively of American materials and by 
American labor. On Wednesday evening, while 
a violent gale was blowing, a leak was discover- 
ed. The pumps were kept working, and every 
effort made to repair the leak, but the water 
rapidly forced its way into the vessel. In vain 
were the efforts to lighten the ship by throwing 
coal overboard ; wave after wave swept over her, 
and when the fires were partly extinguished by 
the water the only remaining hope was in driv- 
ing the vessel upon the beach. Captain Ankers, 
having directed all to put on life-preservers, order- 
ed the steamer to be headed for the shore. About 
five o’clock, in the darkness and gloom of that 
stormy Thursday morning, the engines stopped, 
and less than two hours afterward the unfortunate 
Metropolis grounded on Currituck Beach, on the 
dangerous coast of North Carolina, about twen- 
ty miles north of Kitty Hawk, near where the 
uron was wrecked. The steamer struck about 
150 yards from shore, nearly midway from Life- 
saving Stations No. 4 and No. 5, and although 
some of the passengers jumped overboard imme- 
diately and attempted to gain the shore, the 
majority waited in expectation of help from the 
stations. What a distressed and weary waiting 
was that! It was past noon before men from 
the nearest station arrived. Attempts to send a 
line to the sinking steamer were frustrated; no 
surf-boat was launched on account of the raging 
sea; all that the life-savers could do was to help 
ashore those who swam or drifted near. The 
angry waves continued to sweep many passen- 
gers overboard, and others in desperation 
plunged into the water in the hope of reaching 
shore, About five o’clock the ‘Metropolis broke 
up entirely, and then began a fiercer battle for 
life. It is a sad record that on January 31, 1878, 
100 lives were lost in the raging surf off the coast 
of North Carolina, Numerous causes for the 
disaster are assigned—the unseaworthiness of 
the steamer, the too heavy cargo, the furious 
storm, the insufficiency of the life service. In- 
vestigations that have already been made show 
that the Metropolis was an old vessel repaired for 
this special voyage; and as the life stations on 
the Carolina coast are ten miles apart. and insuf- 
ficiently manned, it is plain that a wreck occur- 
ring between them may not be reached until 
help is in vain. 





The eleventh annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
ean Water-color Society, at the National Acad- 
emy of Design, gives the public an opportunity 








of examining 569 pictures. About 100 of these 
are of foreign origin, and 150 are in black and 
white. Many of the paintings are small, but 
the collection is most creditable. . The illus- 
trated catalogue contains about fifty photo-en- 
gravings, most of them after pen-and-ink sketch- 
es by the painters of the originals. 





Although the severity of the storm lessened 
the attendance at the annual Charity Ball in aid 
of the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, the benefit 
was a substantial one; and as there was no un- 
comfortable crowd, those present had plenty of 
room to enjoy themselves. 

On January 31 the preliminaries of peace and 
an armistice were signed at Adrianople by the 
Grand Duke Nicholas and the Ottoman plenipo- 
tentiaries. The following are the conditions of 
the protocol: “ Ist, the erection of Bulgaria into 
a principality; 2d,a war indemnity, or territory 
in compensation ; 3d, the independence of Rou- 
mania, Servia, and Montenegro, with an increase 
of territory for each; 4th, reforms in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; 5th, an ulterior understanding he- 
tween the Sultan and the Czar regarding the 
Dardanelles; 6th, the evacuation of the Danubi- 
an fortresses and Erzerum.’’ The terms are so 
vague that they admit of a wide range for con- 
jecture, but their exact interpretation will be 
known in due time. It seems probable the final 
settlement of hostilities will involve the destruc- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire in Europe. Erze- 
rum, which has been besieged since last No- 
vember, has surrendered, and the Russians have 
taken possession. A conference will be held at 
Vienna to settle European questions. 





Searcely had the treaty of peace between Rus- 
sia and ‘Turkey been signed when Greece prac- 
tically declared war against Turkey, and com- 
menced military operations by sending a large 
army across the frontier. It is said the special 
object was to prevent massacres among Chris- 
tians, but it is reported from Athens that the 
Greek government will not stop the progress of 
the troops unless the “ great powers’’ promise 
to protect their rights. 





Great labor and ingenuity are expended on the 
production of the Bank of England notes. They 
are made from pure new white linen, and for 
200 years have been manufactured in the same 
family. The printing is done by a most curious 
process in the bank building. There is an elab- 
orate arrangement for ensuring that no note 
shall be like any other in existence; conse- 
quently there never was a duplicate of a Bank 
of England note, except by forgery. 


A most remarkable and brilliant spectacle was 
witnessed by many of the people of New York 
and Brooklyn on the evening of February 1—the 
burning of the steamer Neversink in the East 
River. The vessel caught fire from a conflagra- 
tion originating in the office of the Brooklyn 
Annex Company at Jewell’s Wharf. The Never- 
sink was moored to the burning pier, and before 
she could be towed into the stream she was 
wrapped in flames. Becoming separated from 
the tug-boat, the steamer drifted up river—a 
magnificent mass of flames, illuminating the 
dark waters and lighting up the river-front on 
both sides. Shipping near by was in danger, 
until the burning boat was grappled by a tug, 
and towed down river to a safe anchorage, where 
she was wholly destroyed, all efforts to extin- 
guish the flames being in vain. 





The body of Victor Emanuel was shrouded for 
burial in the superb white mantle of a Grand 
Master of the Order of 8S. Annunziata, in which 
garb the sovereigns of the house of Savoy are 
consigned to the tomb. 





A lady living in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, re- 
cently found a circular bole burned in a cloak, 
which was hanging in her room, but at a safe 
distance from the fire. Examination revealed 
the fact that a stereoscope had been left in such 
a position that the rays of the sun passed through 
the lens and came to a focus upon the cloak. 





It is proposed that an International Musical 
Festival take one in connection with the Paris 
Exposition. Invitations to participate in this 
have already been accepted by England, Italy, 
Spain, Sweden, Norway, Prussia, and other Eu- 
ropean nations. The last day on which entries 
ean be made is the Ist of March. All lists of 
authors, and, so far as possible, the names of the 
pieces of music to be performed, must be seut 
in as early as May 1. The Grande Salle du Tro- 
cadéro, which will accommodate nearly five 
thousand people, as well as a smaller concert- 
room in the same building, will be placed at the 
disposal of the performers free of charge. The 
music of living composers can be presented oniy 
by the nations to which they belong; but the 
works of dead composers may be selected at 
will. The French authorities are desirous that 
the United States should be represented with an 
ample programme. 


The following purports to be a specimen bill 
of fare for a breakfast at Memorial Hall, Harvard 
College: “ Beefsteak, 300 pounds; pigs’ feet, 50 
pounds; sweet-potatoes, 4 bushels; white pota- 
toes, 2 bushels; crushed wheat, 46 pounds; hom- 
iny, 20 pounds; 1450 rolls; 15 gallons griddie- 
cake batter; coffee, 6 pounds; tea, 4% pound; 
milk, bread, and butter.’”’ But then about 700 
hungry students breakfast there, and it is said 
it costs them on an average less than four dol- 
lars a week, 





Cleopatra’s Needle has at length reached Lon- 
don. The Anglia, which successfully towed the 
obelisk to its destination, is an immense paddle- 
wheel tug, and quite familiar with ocean work. 
The cylinder ship had been put in thorough or- 
der previous to the trip, and on January 15 the 
two strange companions put out to sea from the 
Bay of Biscay. They arrived at Gravesend on 
January 21. Here Mr. Dixon and his wife went 
on board with congratulations. On entering the 
Thames a boat was encountered bearing a tele- 
gram from the Queen to the successful engineer, 
announcing her pleasure at the safe arrival of 
the Needle. While passing up the river enthu- 


‘siastic crowds on every wharf and pier greeted 


the arrival with hearty cheers. A site has been 
chosen for the obelisk on the Thames Embank- 
ment, at the top of the Adelphi steps, between 
Charing Cross and Waterloo Bridge. 
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“THE VESTAL TUCCIA.” 


HE subject of this exquisite picture, by the 
_ French artist M. Le Roux, is chosen from an 
anecdote recorded by Valerius Maximus, a Latin 
author of the time of Tiberius Cesar. There are 
nine books, Of Memorable Doings and Sayings, 
compiled by Valerius Maximus. One of them, in 





Vesta, originally founded by Numa Pompilius, 
which stood in the Via Sacra, where the Vestal 
Virgins—a nunnery of consecrated girls from the 
noblest patrician families—preserved ever burn- 
ing the sacred fire, emblematic of the divine sanc- 
tities of home life. The sin of breaking their 
vow of perpetual chastity was to be punished, as 
romance-writers have fabled of the nuns of the 











a chapter “De Judiciis Publicis,” relates several 
instances of 2 miracle being vouchsafed by the 
deities of Old Rome to attest the truth and virtue 
of their official worshippers. The Temple of Ves- | 
ta, of which any visitor to Rome can now see tlre | 
remaining structure, is a circular building with | 
twenty surrounding Corinthian columns. But 
there was another and more ancient Temple of 





medieval Catholic Church, with the dreadful doom 
cf being buried alive. There was once, it is said, 
a Vestal Virgin named Tuccia who was falsely 
accused of that kind of frailty. The popular as- 
sembly, before which she was publicly denounced 
and condemned, had already voted by acclama- 
tion that she should instantly be put to death. 
Suddenly, when the executioners were about to 


lead her away, a cloud or mist fell upon the inno- 
cent maiden’s figure, and concealed her from their 
view. She was immediately absolved and re- 
lieved from peril of the terrible judicial sentence. 
But this did not satisfy her indignant sense of 
conscious purity, which demanded a more distinct 
vindication. Stepping forth out of the cloud, she 
lifted her eyes and hands to heaven, loudly pray- 


to the banks of Tiber, there filled it with water, 
and safely carried it to the feet of the pontiff, 
who acknowledged the miraculous offering, and 
directed her to pour it out as a libation to Vesta. 
The people of Rome, after a moment of pious and 
joyful exultation, decreed that the accuser of 
Tuccia should be put to death in her stead. But 
a new miracle had snatched him away from where 





ing the goddess to give a manifest sign that Tuc- 
cia was not unfaithful. She caught up an ordi- 
nary sieve lying at hand, exclaiming, “ O Vesta! 
if the hands I have used in thy service have been 
ever pure, help me now to take up in this sieve 
the water of the Tiber, and carry it to thy tem- 
!” And so it was, says the Roman historian, 


ple! 
“rerum ipsa natura cessit.” She bore the sieve 











he just before stood, and had hurried him off in- 
visibly to some place of eternal torment in the 
regions below. The artist of our own day has 
certainly drawn a graceful figure, in a picturesque 
attitude, with scenery which those who have vis- 
ited Rome may at once recognize; and the story 
of the sieve is told in his picture, and is repeated 
in our engraving. 
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THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
GERMANY. 


HIS fine portrait of the Crown Princess of 
Germany, who is probably destined at no 
distant date to assume the higher title of Em- 
press, is especially timely at the present moment, 
when the approaching marriage of her eldest 
daughter, being the first among Queen Victoria’s 
grandchildren, is attracting so much notice in the 
fashionable circles of Europe. 

The Princess Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa 
has been so long a member of the German royal 
family (she was married to Prince Frederick Will- 
iam on the 25th of January, 1858, at St. James’s 
Palace) that to the younger generation her title 
of Princess Royal of England has little meaning, 
although before her marriage she was as popular 
in Great Britain as her Danish sister-in-law is 
now. She strongly resembles her mother both 
in personal appearance and 
her good sense and woman- — - 





clay soils when dry. Soils with a poor, hard sub- 
svil should be devoted to fibrous-rooted crops, 
such as peas, lettuce, spinach, tomatoes, and the 
like; tap-rooted vegetables, such as long beets, 
parsnips, and long carrots, will not do well in 
them. 

The garden should, wherever possible, be in a 
sheltered situation, screened from northerly or 
westerly winds, either naturally, as by means of 
woodlands or belts of trees, or artificially, by 
fences on the sides exposed to cold winds. The 
best exposure is to the south, and so round to the 
east and west, but all the northerly points of the 
compass are unfitted just in proportion as they 
approach the north. 

The best form for a garden is a parallelogram 
with a walk five or six feet wide through the 
centre. A border five or six feet wide should be 
laid out all round the garden next to the bounda- 
ries for growing the early and the smaller vegeta- 





ly instincts, is simple in her 
manners and tastes and free 

from all arrogance, and is a 

great favorite with her fu- 
ture subjects. Her home 

life with her soldier hus- 
band at Potsdam is said to 
be a very happy one. She 
is a model wife and moth- 
er, and her influence on 
the empire can not fail 
to be a happy one. Of 
their eight children seven 
survive: Frederick Wéill- 
iam Victor Albert, born 
January 27,1859; Victoria 
Elizabeth Augusta Char- 
lotte, born July 24, 1860, 
who is about to marry the 
Hereditary Duke of Saxe- 
Meiningen ; Albert William 
Henry, born August 14, 
1862; Frederica Amelia 
Wilhelmina Victoria, born 
April 12, 1866; Joachim 
Frederick Ernest Walde- 
mar, born February 10, 
1868 ; Sophia Dorothea U1- 
rica Alice, born June 14, 
1870; and Margaret Bea- 
trice Feodora, born April 22, 
1872—the names by which 
they are known being ital- 
icized. The Crown Prin- 
cess was born November 
21, 1840, and is nine years 
younger than her husband. 





HOW TO PREPARE A 
KITCHEN-GARDEN. 


HAT a well-filled kitch- 

en-garden attached to 
a country residence of any 
kind is an absolute neces- 
sity as well as a luxury, is, 
we think, a self-evident 
proposition. Yet we often 
see such residences without - 
any garden at all, or one of 
so small a size that no lib- 
eral supply nor any proper 
variety can be obtained 
from it. A few potatoes, 
bush beans, tomatoes, 
beets, and corn generally 
include the whole stock in 
the majority of the gardens 
attached to the small villas 
near the cities and towns ; 
perhaps a small row of 
peas and a few heads of 
tough lettuce may in some 
cases be added, but the 
quantities grown are very 
meagre, and altogether in- 
sufficient to supply the | 
smallest family. Every | 
house in the country should 
have a good-sized kitchen- 
garden, well stocked both 
as to quantity and variety. 
The following vegetables 
should always be found in 
every such garden: as- 
paragus, bush beans, Lima 
beans, early and late beets, 
early and late cabbages, 
early and late carrots, cauli- 
flower, celery, sweet corn, 
cucumbers, egg-plant, kohl- 
rabi, leeks, lettuce, melons, 
onions, parsley, parsnips, 
peas, potatoes, radish, 








thrown upon it, and so on seriatim, trench after 
trench, until the plot is finished, returning the 
top soil from the first eighteen inches to the last 
trench. On no account must the subsoil be 
brought to the surface or mixed with the top 
soil, as it frequently takes years to make it suit- 
able for plant growth. When the plough is used 
instead of the spade, a subsoil-breaking plough 
should follow in the furrow after the mould- 
board plough. 

For sandy soils the best manure is cow manure, 
as it has a tendency to bind the soil together and 
make it more retentive of moisture. Clayey soils 
should have horse manure, and if very stiff, the 
manure should be rather strawy, as by its me- 
chanical texture it has a tendency to render the 
soil more open and friable. When manures are 
applied in the hill or row, they should be well 
rotted. Manure from the poultry-yard, soot, fine 
bone-dust, guano, and similar manures should al- 





such as beets, carrots, peas, and beans, are always 
more exhausting than leaf crops, such as lettuce, 
radishes, and spinach, and therefore require a 
more liberal supply of manure. 





MARRYING TO ACCOMMODATE. 
T fifty, David Yopp was a simple, child-like 
bachelor, with no more thought of matri- 
mony than anew-born baby. All his life he had 
lived with his parents upon the little homestead, 
and apparently it had never occurred to him that 
they three might not continue to live there un- 
severed till the end of time; for when palsy laid 
low his mother he looked about him in grieved 
astonishment, telling each condoling friend that 
he couldn’t understand how she came to die: she 
had never suffered any exposure, and had always 

had plenty of good nourishing food. 
At her decease the care of his blind old father 
naturally devolved upon Da- 
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spinach, squash, Swiss 
chard, tomatoes, and tur- 
nips, besides a few pot 
herbs and vegetables for pickling, although these 
and the herbs may be left out, as they can be 
purchased already put up. We consider those 
we have named above as indispensable to every 
family that is desirous to have a better assort- 
ment of vegetables than Nebuchadnezzar had. 
The soil of a kitchen-garden should be, if pos- 
sible, a deep sandy loam, resting on a gravelly 
subsoil ; sandy soils are well adapted for early 
vegetables, but for midsummer crops should be 
well mulched ; heavy, clayey soils, as they are 
very retentive of moisture, and therefore cold, 
are not suited for early crops, but will suit later 
ones. These clay soils may, however, be much 
improved and fitted for early crops by judicious 
working and manuring with long horse manure 
instead of the ordinary farm-yard manure. All 
water-lodged or spongy land is worthless for veg- 
etable-growing, unless it is well drained. Light 
or sandy soils should be worked when moist, and 








THE CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 


bles. Between these side borders and the main 
borders to the right and left of the central walk 
should be laid out another walk going all round 
the garden. No fruit trees, currant bushes, rasp- 
berry or other bushes, should be planted where 
vegetables are to be grown, as their shade is in- 
jurious to them, and their roots take up the ma- 
nure which should be appropriated by the vege- 
tables. All fruit trees and fruit-bearing shrubs 
should be planted in compartments by themselves, 

In preparing the garden it should be trenched in 
the following manner: A trench eighteen inches 
wide and one spade deep should be made, and the 
earth laid to one side; the subsoil should then 
be spaded and well broken up with a spading 
fork. A layer of manure may then be laid upon 
this broken-up subsoil, and the top soil from the 
adjoining eighteen inches in width thrown over 
it, the subsoil under it then broken up and ma- 
nured, the top soil from the third eighteen inches 





ways be liberally mixed with dry earth before 
being used where they are likely to come in con- 
tact with the seed; otherwise, from the quantity 
of ammonia they contain, they will be apt to de- 
stroy the vitality of any seeds that may come in 
contact with them. 

The rotation of crops is a matter of great im- 
portance in managing a kitchen-garden. No two 
crops of the same kind should be grown consec- 
utively on the same plot. Fibrous-rooted plants 
should be alternated with tap or tuberous rooted 
ones, and vice versa. Plants which produce lux- 
uriant tops, so as to shade the ground, should be 
succeeded by such as yield small tops or narrow 
leaves. Fresh broken-up pasture lands are ex- 
cellent for cabbages, turnips, and potatoes, and 
these make an excellent preparation for other 
vegetables. Fall-grown crops, such as spinach, 
celery, or potatoes, make a good preparation for 
early spring vegetables. Root and seed crops, 





——-—— vid, who, having recovered 
from his first surprise that 
Providence should have 
used him so, tied on his 
mother’s apron, and essayed 
to take her place in the do- 
mestic department. Ah! 
those were dreary days, 
chronicling culinary results 
never before attained, let us 
hope, by mortal man—re- 
sults that tried even the se- 
renity of the sightless octo- 
genarian, who had borne 
affliction and bereavement 
without a murmur. 

“Seems to me, my son, I 
wouldn’t worry about the 
cooking,” he at last suggest 
ed, mildly. “That comes 
more handy to the women- 
folks.” 

But let cooking come 
never so “handy” to the 
“women-folks,” what avail- 
ed it to the “ Yoppses” so 
long as the women-folks 
would not come to them, 
or would come only to go? 


Jane Burrill, an apple- 
cheeked country lassie, 
hired out to David of a 


Monday, and left of a Tues- 
day before the clothes were 
dry upon the line; the wid- 
ow Mulliken, her successor, 
departed at the end of a 
week; Margaret Ramsay 
wouldn’t stay where there 
were no children ; and EI- 
len Dunlap wouldn’t stay 
where there was no matron. 
Thus gne by one a long pro- 
cession of females passod 
in and out of the hip-roofed 
house behind the lilacs, till 
August found the Yopps 
again alone. In this ex- 
tremity David came to my 
mother. 

“T don’t know what fa- 
ther and I'll do for a house- 
keeper, Miss Farnsworth— 
fact,” said he, plaintively. 
“Do you suppose Lovisa 
Braun would help us a 


spell, just to accommo- 
date?” 
My mother smilingly 


shook her head. 

“You forget how sensi- 
tive Miss Lovisa is, David, 
and that you are a bachelor. 
She'd be afraid people would 
talk.” 

“Sho, ma’am ; you don’t 
say so!” and David’s face 
reddened furiously, till it 
seemed to drain all color 
from his tawny beard, leav- 
ing it positively pale. 

“Really, David, I don’t 
see but you’ll have to mar- 
ry,” laughed my mother, 
mischievously, going on 
with her sewing. 

His lower jaw dropped 
as if the remark had been 
a blow, and had hit him on 
the chin. 

“You don’t think, now, 
Miss Farnsworth, I shall 
be necessitated to go that 
length ?” he gasped. 

“Oh no, no; certainly 
not. I only spoke of it as 
the best means of securing 
permanent help.” 

“T don’t know but I'd oughter marry,” mused 
David, uneasily. ‘ But the idee comes to me rath- 
ersudden. I hadn’t calculated on any thing like 
that, and seems ’s if twas too much to expect of 
me—fact.” 

A few days later he again appeared before my 
mother, twitching at his coat collar in the vain 
endeavor to hide his embarrassment. 

“If so be, Miss Farnsworth,” he stammered, 
with a characteristic corkscrew twist of the neck 
—‘if so be I couldn’t get round marrying, what’s 
your notion about Lovisa? According to the best 
of your belief, would she be favorable to chan- 
ging her sitovation?” He ended with his head 
quite to one side, and tipped backward like a chick- 
en’s in drinking, which forced my mother to ad- 
dress her reply to his occipital curls. She could 
hazard no opinion on the subject, she said. She 
would advise him to confer with the lady herself. 

“T hate to, masterly,” groaned he, with enga- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ging candor; “but this I know—if I ask any 
woman to have me, it ‘ll be Lovisa.” 

Oddly enough, our minister on the morrow 
preached an eloquent sermon on the duty and 
the joy of matrimony. 

“Ji is not good for man to be alone,” ran the 
text, and David, in the corner pew, cast down his 
conscious eyes, feeling that he himself was the 
person indicated. 

It was not good for man to be alone: he had 
suspected this for some months, and now the 
Bible confirmed his suspicion. He wanted to be 
good ; he wouldn’t be alone any longer—fact ; not 
if he could help it; and he stole an inquisitive 
glance across the aisle at the lady of his hereto- 
fore hesitating choice. He did more. Benedic- 
tion pronounced, he sidled over to her, his face 
glowing like the perennial carnation in her bon- 
net, and asked her opinion of the discourse. 
Didn’t she think that was a noble text? 

Poor Miss Lovisa, taken quite by surprise, mur- 
mured something about it being good sound doc- 
trine, but hard to live up to, and hurried across 
the way ‘to open her house to her usual Sunday 
guests, These were chiefly farmers’ wives from 
distant parts of the parish, who found in her tiny 
cottage a convenient retreat during the noon in- 
termissions. Here they ate their lunch, always 
remembering to present a liberal offering to their 
hostess, who in return poured out for them a 
steaming libation from the stumpy earthen tea- 
pot which during the morning service stood upon 
the kitchen stove, puffing and blowing as if it 
had a polypus in its ugly little pug-nose. These 
Sabbath donations were important items toward 
the support of Miss Lovisa, who, save this house 
and its humble furniture, had no assured patri- 
mony. It is true, she often helped her neighbors 
in their sewing or household labors, but never for 
wages. It would have pierced her to the heart 
had these been offered her. She wanted it dis- 
tinctly understood that she only went “to ac- 
commodate.” If her friends felt disposed to give 
her presents, why, that altered the case. She ac- 
cepted them with an alacrity worthy of Mr. Dor- 
ritt. 

As these testimonials usually reached her on 
Sunday, it followed that, wherever Miss Lovisa 
might be during the week, the Lord’s Day was 
sure to find her in her queer little cottage oppo- 
site the church. Hither came David in the twi- 
light of the Sabbath of which I have spoken, am- 
bling up the narrow path with his own peculiar 
gait, quite like that of a small boy riding the pa- 
ternalcane. Lovisa, at the moment regaling her- 
self with the diluted dregs of the company tea, 
spied him above the inclined rim of the cup, and 
in her perturbation scalded her throat with the 
boiling liquid. 

“ Good-evening, Lovisa,” said he, resting his 
elbows on the sill, as he looked in at the open 
window. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Yopp,” returned she, push- 
ing the tea equipage out of sight with one hand 
while extending him the other. 

A tell-tale crumb of gingerbread in her palm 
transferred itself to David’s, and he unconscious- 
ly rolled it between his thumb and finger as he 
spun a second thread of conversation. 

“Tt’s been a tolerably warmish day, Lovisa.” 

“Tedious warm,” sighed she, adding, gratui- 
tously, to cloak her nervousness, “it gives me a 
weak, all-gone feeling.” 

“ Just so, just so,” assented David, with a sym- 
pathetic groan which would sound too cheerful. 
Constitutionally he took life easier than she. As 
a rule, he considered this a pretty nice world, this 
world of ours, but Lovisa knew to the contrary. 

“Does the old gentleman feel the heat much ?” 
she asked, presently, uneasy because David made 
no move to go. 

“ Desperately—fact !” answered he, chucking 
his chin backward and forward to pump out the 
words, which clogged his throat more and more 
the longer he delayed his errand. 

An embarrassed pause succeeded, during which 
Lovisa’s fingers steered restlessly along the two 
curving bays of hair that encroached right and 
left upon the bold bluff of her forehead, and 
David anxiously watched their progress. Once 
he half opened his mouth to speak, but it sprang 
together again like his own house door in that 
dog-day weather. 

Lovisa grew each moment more uneasy. She 
was afraid it did not look well, Mr. Yopp’s stand- 
ing at her casement in the gloaming; she was 
equally afraid it would not sound well should she 
invite him in; and yet he was her neighbor—she 
could not bid him go. 

“JT suppose grandsir feels your mother’s death 
a good deal?’ was her next tremulous remark, 
thrown out as a sort of plank to bridge over the 
silence. 

“Yes, father misses her, and I miss her,” said 
David, crowding the words out helter-skelter, lest 
his lips should close upon them. “Seems ’s if 
we couldn’t get along without motner. And I 
was wondering, Lovisa—that is, I want to ask 
you— What say, Lovisa, ain’t you willing to 
take her place? I do wish you would. There’s 
nobody would suit father so well.” 

Nobody would suit his father so well as a 
daughter-in-law, David meant, of course; but 
how was Miss Braun to wrest this meaning from 
his words? How was she to suspect that in beg- 
xing her to be a mother to him he had honestly 
intended to ask her to be his wife? She was no 
clairvoyant, but at that moment a most indignant 
woman, with an unwonted flash in her eye. Mar- 
ry Grandsir Yopp, indeed! How old did they take 
her to be? 

“Father "Il hardly look for another partner; 
his age and infirmities considered, you couldn’t 
reasonably expect it,” pursued David, in a con- 
siderate tone; “and this obligates us to make 
seme other arrangement. You see it naterally 
would, Lovisa.” 

Whatever she saw, she made no outward mani- 
festation, though her anxious swain glanced to- 


ward her deprecatingly to assure himself that she 
appreciated his domestic necessities, and justified 
him in contemplating marriage. 

“We've had no end of housekeepers,” he blun- 
dered on, “and none of ’em gave satisfaction. 
Now I want somebody permanent—somebody 
that’s agreeable, and ll take an interest. You 
rears I always set a great deal by you, Lovisa. 
Can’t I make a bargain with you ?” 

A matrimonial bargain David intended and de- 
sired—nothing less. But his stupid tongue had 
this time conveyed to Lovisa the impression that 
he wished to engage her as housekeeper, and she 
bridled at once. 

‘*T don’t know what you can be thinking of, 
Mr. Yopp, to propose such a thing!” she cried, 
vehemently. “I never did hire out for wages,” 
she was about to add; but she recoiled from the 
mercenary expression to remark, with severe dig- 
nity, “I have never lived any where except as a 
friend.” 

“ Well, I'm sure I don’t want you to live with 
me if you don’t feel friendly,” responded her 
suitor, very much hurt. “I'd sooner rub along 
alone—fact.” 

“T do feel friendly, Mr. Yopp—that is, I did; 
but as to going to any body’s house in the way 
you speak of, 1 can’t bring myself to do it.” 

“What! do you mean for to say, Lovisa, that 
you have specific objections against getting mar- 
ried ?” 

It was not yet so dark that David’s eyes, peer- 
ing at her from beneath their projecting buff awn- 
ings, could not see the sudden agitation caused 
by his words, and he took courage. 

“Because, if you’ve no specific objections 
against matrimony generally, and feel friendly 
toward me individooally, and I’m so disposed, I 
don’t see, Lovisa, what’s to hinder our making a 
bargain.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t, Mr. Yopp—I couldn’t anyways, 
though it’s very kind in you to mention it,” she 
faltered, incoherently, while her face, usually like 
wax—yellow wax—glowed a lurid red. 

“ Maybe you’re afraid I shouldn’t make you a 
good husband, Lovisa, because I’m getting along 
in years, and never had any experience,” sug- 
gested he, turning his averted face toward her 
with a curvilinear jerk; “but I'd do my best, 
and mother always gave me credit for being will- 
ing. Actooally, now, Lovisa, it does pear to me 
*twould convene both on us if you was to make 
up your mind to have me.” 

Again she shook her head, but more feebly this 
time. David almost fancied the motion might be 
only the dying vibration of her former negative, 
and went away not altogether hopeless. 

At first, as we have seen, the thought of mat- 
rimony had been to him rather distasteful than 
otherwise, but Lovisa’s persistent refusal aroused 
the latent combativeness of his nature. The more 
she would not marry him, the more desirable she 
seemed to him, and he never let slip an opportu- 
nity for pressing his suit till he had wrung from 
her a promise to reconsider his proposal. 

With this weighty subject on her mind, she 
came to visit us and help about the currant jelly 
—and precious little help she was! 

“T feel so exercised, Mrs. Farnsworth !” she con- 
fessed to my mother, privately. . “Do you think it 
would make a great deal of talk if I should get 
married?” The second week she was lamenting 
that Mr. Yopp was not a professor. Might she 
not be the chosen instrument to lead him to the 
light? By the end of the third her sympathies 
had gone out to the blind old father in need of a 
woman’s care, and she was querying where duty 
lay. Ought she not to ask the presiding elder ? 

Having sounded her by a few adroit questions, 
that reverend gentleman smilingly advised the 
union, and this virtually decided the matter for 
Lovisa. 

“T will go to you, Mr. Yopp—that is, if it will 
be any accommodation,” she said, timidly, when, 
at the close of the month, David came for his 
answer. 

They were married the following Thanksgiv- 
ing, in the bride’s small parler, while the stumpy 
little tea-pot in the kitchen gurgled and choked 
with glee. And, the service over and the wed- 

ding picnic discussed, my father lent his horse to 
David, and the happy pair drove away on their 
bridal tour, and were gone at least three hours, 
during which the nuptial guests transferred Lo- 
visa’s modest spinster belongings to her matron 
home. 

For thirty years these mature lovers lived to- 
gether like cushat-doves, and never to the day of 
her death did Lovisa regret the hour when she 
married David, “ just to accommodate.” 





ENGLISH GOSSI = 


[From ovr Own Corresponpent. ] 


Doctors’ Pay.—The_ Ladies’ Order of Knighthood.— 
7 Morality of Music Halls.—The Health of the 
zar. 


© judge by the voluminous correspondence 
directed against the “ general practitioner” 

in the daily papers, we may conclude that the 
“silly season” is not yet over. Any other pro- 
fession save that of medicine I am prepared to 
give up to its detractors; but these complaining 
gentry have decidedly got hold of the wrong pig 
by the ear in attacking the doctors for over- 
charging. There are few callings—far less pro- 
fessions—which do so much work for such little 
wage as that of the medical man, nor are any 
found to toil at such unreasonable and unseason- 
able hours. The “Overwrought Patient” com- 
plains about not getting his “items” in the bill ; 
but it is my conviction that if he saw them, and 
had any conscience, not to speak of liberality of 
disposition, he would be ashamed at having re- 
ceived so much for his money. What could re- 
pay Aim, I wonder, for such an item as this, for 
example: “To being called up at three o'clock on 





a snowy December morning to Mrs, 0. P. [the 


“ Overwrought Patient’s” wife ]—spasms ;” or “To 

being sent for, just as I was sitting down to din- 

ner, to Mr. O. P.’s last-born—teeth.” Would the 

remuneration that the general practitioner re- 

ceives for such work be considered as an equiv- 

alent for it by any other class of man of similar 

cultivation, ideas, and habits? Certainly not. Yet 

because this unhappy gentleman, who toils harder 

than any tradesman in the land, happens to shrink 

from setting down his services by the yard or inch 

(which, indeed, he can not do), exactly as the 

tradesman does, he is to be reproached, forsooth, 

with “ morbid sensitiveness,” and even roundly ac- 

cused of cooking his accounts! One of these ac- 

cusers states point-blank that his medical attend- 

ant charged him for more visits than had been 

paid—a discrepancy which the fact of his “ hav- 

ing some little knowledge of Euclid” enabled him 

to discover. I should like to see how this mathe- 

matical gentleman applies Euclid to his accounts, 

since it is plain he doesn’t “square” them. As 
a humble man of letters, I beg to testify from 
long experience that a more honorable and gen- 
erous class than the doctors, or one more worthy 
of their Master, the Great Physician, does not exist. 

Chivalry has, by the Queen’s command, made 
a fresh start as concerns the ladies, and as far 
as a new order of rank can go. Unfortunately, 
however, there are no signs whatever of its being 
an order of merit. One would have supposed in 
any attempt to honor female nobility in England, 
whether in-reference to India or elsewhere (since 
there is no locality to which her help has not 
been extended), Florence Nightingale would have 
had the first place. The long list of “ notables,” 
however, on whom the new order has been con- 
ferred contains no name which has aught beyond 
social rank to recommend it. If Lord Beacons- 
field, as I suspect, was the fosterer of this brill- 
iant institution, he might surely have recommend- 
ed the insertion of the name of at least one 
woman of real greatness. As it is, the House of 
Lords itself—though that has become almost 
what Sir Robert Walpole would have made it, 
the allotted place for all who possess ten thou- 
sand a year—is a better representative of the 
claims of public service. At the same time, I 
don’t know why the French papers should be so 
angry at the ex-Empress Eugénie—‘ the intro- 
ducer of crinoline, and encourager of bull-fights, 
and much worse”—having the cross of the order 
sent her, which they might well have been had 
merit been even the supposed foundation of the 
institution. Upon the whole, however, one must 
needs regret this last addition to the stock of na- 
tional gewgaws, which I fear will give a new 
stimulus—unhappily not at all required—to the 
love of titles and frippery. 

The Duke of Sutherland says that the Russian 
agents in England consist of a “number of cler- 
gymen who travel about the country with their 
eyes in their pockets.” This is a striking fact, 
and no doubt accounts for the large audiences 
collected by the clergymen in question ; but there 
is nothing objectionable in the habit. What I 
do object to is the Turkish agents—newspaper 
editors and others—who go about the country 
with an eye in other people's pockets, and the in- 
tention to make them defray the cost of an un- 
just war. 

What is even more deplorable than the igno- 
rance of the masses—“ them asses,” as the Tories 
used to love to call them—is that any attempt 
should be made (and by those who should know 
better) to induce them to believe that they need 
no improvement. The curate of Bethnal Green, 
for example, has, it seems to me, received a very 
proper reproof from the Bishop of London for 
delivering a lecture in his parish in which thea- 
tres and music halls are defended as places of 
amusement. I am no admirer of bishops, on the 
one hand, nor, on the other, am I a Puritan; but 
I think that the episcopal censure has in this 
case been most justly incurred. The curate’s 
contention is that “the religious world has done 
a grievous wrong in refusing to recognize the 
calling of a dancer as an honorable one,” and he 
warns his spiritual superior that he will “still 
further alienate many by such condemnation from 
the Church into which they have been baptized.” 
If we were starting every thing afresh, music 
halls included, the first argument might have 
some force; but we must needs judge of music- 
hall dancers from what has been seen of them, 
which is, in more than one sense, a great deal too 
much; as to their “further alienation from the 
Church,” the phrase gives me the same notion of 
immensity in distance as that of a “ billion” does 
of number. With.regard to theatres, I should 
have been not unwilling to have indorsed the 
curate’s charitable opinion of them ten years ago, 
but I am sorry to say that with very few excep- 
tions they now merit the approval only of our 
“loafers or loungers.” 

The “ greatest dissatisfaction” is said to be ex- 
pressed in Italy at England’s sending none of her 
princes to the King of Italy’s funeral. Germany 
sent the Crown Prince, and Austria a royal Arch- 
duke, whereas we have dispatched a peer to rep- 
resent us, and even that an Irish one. Many rea- 
sons are given for this at home, including even, as 
usual, “the religious difficulty ;” but the simple 
fact is that funerals have no great attractions for 
our young princes. I must say Iam not inclined 
to be hard upon them on this account. If one can 
do a living fellow-creature any good, by all means 
let the journey, however long, be undertaken ; but 
to travel many hundreds of miles to see a dead 
man buried—though with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance that vainly strive to give the lie to 
mortality—is a heavy tax. 

In a letter just received from Russia I read 
that the Czar has shrunk to such proportions— 
from worry as much as from physical ailment— 
that he uses cushions to sit and rest upon lest 
his bones should come through his skin. The 
knowledge, too, that no Romanoff has lived be- 
yond his sixtieth year appears to depress his mind. 
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Give me no light, great Heaven, but such as turns 
To energy of human fellowsh hip; 

No powers beyond the growing heritage 

That makes completer manhood. G. E. 





CHAPTER II.—{ Continued.) 


I REMEMBER—how should I not remember ?— 
the time when that dependence and hope utterly 
left me, when the sadness I had felt in Bertha’s 
growing estrangement became a joy that I looked 
back upon with longing, as a man might look back 
on the last pains in a paralyzed limb. It was 
just after the close of my father’s last illness, 
which necessarily withdrew us from society, and 
threw us more upon each other. It was the even- 
ing of my father’s death. On that evening the 
veil that had shrouded Bertha’s soul from me, and 
made me find in her alone among my fellow-beings 
the blessed possibility of mystery, and doubt, and 
expectation, was first withdrawn. Perhaps it was 
the first day since the beginning of my passion 
for her in which that passion was completely neu- 
tralized by the presence of an absorbing feeling 
of another kind. I had been watching by my fa- 
ther’s death-bed: I had been witnessing the last 
fitful yearning glances his soul had cast back on 
the spent inheritance of life, the last faint con- 
sciousness of love he had gathered from the press- 
ure of my hand. What are all our personal loves 
when we have been sharing in that supreme agony ? 
In the first moments when we come away from 
the presence of death every other relation to the 
living is merged, to our feeling, in the great rela- 
tion of a common nature and a common destiny. 

It was in that state of mind that I joined Ber- 
tha in her private sitting-room. She was seated 
in a leaning posture on a settee, with her back 
toward the door, the great rich coils of her blonde 
hair surmounting her small neck, visible above the 
back of the settee. I remember as I closed the door 
behind me a cold tremulousness seizing me, and 
a vague sense of being hated and lonely—vague 
and strong, like a presentiment. I know how I 
looked at that moment, for I saw myself in Ber- 
tha’s thought as she lifted her cutting gray eyes 
and looked at me—a miserable ghost-seer, sur- 
rounded by phantoms in the noonday, trembling 
under a breeze when the leaves were still, with- 
out appetite for the common objects of human 
desire, but pining after the moonbeams. We 
were front to front with each other, and judged 
each other. The terrible t of c plete il- 
lumination had come to me, and I saw that the 
darkness had hidden no landscape from me, but 
only a blank prosaic wall. From that evening 
forth, through the sickening years that followed, 
I saw all round the narrow room of this woman’s 
soul ; saw petty artifice and mere negation where 
I had delighted to believe in coy sensibilities, and 
in wit at war with latent feeling; saw the light 
floating vanities of the girl defining themselves 
into the systematie coquetry, the scheming self- 
ishness, of the woman ; saw repulsion and antip- 
athy hardening into cruel hatred, giving pain only 
for the sake of wreaking itself. 

For Bertha too, after her kind, felt the bitter- 
ness of disillusion. She had believed that my 
wild poet’s passion for her would make me her 
slave, and that, being her slave, I should execute 
her will in all things. With the essential shal- 
lowness of a negative, unimaginative nature, she 
was unable to conceive the fact that sensibilities 
were any thing else than weaknesses, She had 
thought my weaknesses would put me in her 
power, and she found them unmanageable forces, 
Our positions were reversed. Before marriage 
she had completely mastered my imagination, for 
she was a secret to me; and I created the un- 
known thought before which I trembled, as if it 
were hers. But now that her soul was laid open 
to me, now that I was compelled to share the pri- 
vacy of her motives, to follow all the petty devices 
that preceded her words and acts, she found herself 
powerless with me, except to produce in me the 
chill shudder of repulsion—powerless, because I 
could be acted on by no lever within her reach. 
I was dead to worldly ambitions, to social vanities, 
to all the incentives within the compass of her 
narrow imagination, and I lived under influences 
utterly invisible to her. 

She was really pitiable to have such a husband, 
and so all the world thought. A graceful, brill- 
iant woman, like Bertha, who smiled on morning 
callers, made a figure in ball-rooms, and was ca- 
pable of that light repartee which, from such a 
woman, is accepted as wit, was secure of carrying 
off all sympathy from a husband who was sickly, 
abstracted, and, as some suspected, crack-brained. 
Even the servants in our house gave her the bal- 
ance of their regard and pity. For there were no 
audible quarrels between us; our alienation, our 
repulsion from each other, lay within the silence 
of our own hearts; and if the mistress went out 
a great deal, and seemed to dislike the master’s 
society, was it not natural, poor thing? The mas- 
ter was odd. I was kind and just to my depend- 
ents, but I excited in them a shrinking, half-con- 
semptuous pity; for this class of men and wom- 
en is but slightly determined in its estimate of 
others by general considerations of character. It 
judges of persons as it judges of coins, and values 
those who pass current at a high rate. 

After a time I interfered so little with Bertha’s 
habits that it might seem wonderful how her ha- 
tred toward me could grow so intense and active 
as it did. But she had begun to suspect, by some 
involuntary betrayals of mine, that there was an 
abnormal power of penetration in me—that fit- 
fally, at least, I was strangely cognizant of her 
thoughts and intentions; and she began to be 








haunted by a terror of me, which alternated every 
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now and then with defiance. She meditated con- 
tinually how the incubus could be shaken off her 
life, how she could be freed from this hateful bond 
to a being whom she at once despised as an im- 
becile and dreaded as an inquisitor. For a long 
while she lived in the hope that my evident wretch- 
edness would drive me %o thé commission of sui- 
cide; but suicide was not in my nature. I was 
too completely swayed by the sense that I was in 
the grasp of unknown forces to believe in my 
power of self-release. Toward my own destiny 
I had become entirely passive, for my one ardent 
desire had spent itself, and impulse no longer pre- 
dominated over knowledge. For this reason I 
never thought of taking any steps toward a com- 
plete separation, which would have made our alien- 
ation evident to the world. Why should I rush 
for help to a new course, when I was only suffer- 
ing from the consequences of a deed which had 
been the act of my intensest will? That would 
have been the logic of one who had desires to 
gratify, and I had no desires. But Bertha and 
I lived more and more aloof from each other. 
The rich find it easy to live married and apart. 

That course of our life which I have indicated in 
a few sentences filled the space of years. So much 
misery, so slow and hideous a growth of hatred 
and sin, may be compressed into a sentence! 
And men judge of each other's lives through this 
summary medium. They epitomize the experi- 
ence of their fellow-mortal, and pronounce judg- 
ment on him in neat syntax, and feel themselves 
wise and virtuous—conquerors over the tempta- 
tions they define in well-selected predicates. Sev- 
en years of wretchedness glide glibly over the lips 
of the man who has never counted them out in 
moments of chill disappointment, of head and 
heart throbbings, of dread and vain wrestling, of 
remorse and despair. We learn words by rote, 
but not their meaning ; that must be paid for with 
our life-blood, and printed in the subtle fibres of 
our nerves, 

But I will hasten to finish my story. Brevity 
is justified at once to those who readily understand 
and to those who will never understand. 

Some years after my father’s death I was sit- 
ting by the dim fire-light in my library one Jan- 
uary evening—sitting in the leather chair that 
used to be my father’s—when Bertha appeared 
at the door, with a candle in her hand, and ad- 
vanced toward me. I knew the ball dress she 
had on—the white ball dress, with the green jew- 
els, shone upon by the light of the wax candle, 
which lit up the medallion of the dying Cleopatra 
on the mantel-piece. Why did she come to me 
before going out? I had not seen her in the li- 
brary, which was my habitual place, for months. 
Why did she stand before me with the candle in 
her hand, with her cruel contemptuous eyes fixed 
on me, and the glittering serpent, like a familiar 
demon, on her breast? For a moment I thought 
this fulfillment of my vision at Vienna marked 
some dreadful crisis in my fate, but I saw nothing 
in Bertha’s mind, as she stood before me, except 
scorn for the look of overwhelming misery with 
which I sat before her. . . . “Fool, idiot, why 
don’t you kill yourself, then ?”—that was her 
thought. But at length her thoughts reverted 
to her errand, and she spoke aloud. The appar- 
ently indifferent nature of the errand seemed to 
make a ridiculous anticlimax to my prevision 
and my agitation. 

“T have had to hire a new maid. Fletcher is 
going to be married, and she wants me to ask you 
to let her husband have the public-house and farm 
at Molton. I wish him to have it. You must 
give the promise now, because Fletcher is going 
to-morrow morning—and quickly, because I’m in 
a hurry.” 

“Very well; you may promise her,” I said, in- 
differently, and Bertha swept out of the library 
again. 7 

I always shrank from the sight of a new person, 
and all the more when it was a person whose men- 
tal life was likely to weary my reluctant insight 
with worldly ignorant trivialities, But I shrank 
especially from the sight of this new maid, because 
her advent had been announced to me at a mo- 
ment to which I could not cease to attach some 
fatality. I had a vague dread that I should find 
her mixed up with the dreary drama of my life— 
that some new sickening vision would reveal her 
to me as an evil genius. When at last I did un- 
avoidably meet her, the vague dread was changed 
into definite disgust. She was a tall, wiry, dark- 
eyed woman, this Mrs. Archer, with a face hand- 
some enough to give her coarse hard nature the 
odious finish of bold, self-confident coquetry. 
That was enough to make me avoid her, quite 
apart from the contemptuous feeling with which 
she contemplated me. I seldom saw her; but I 
perceived that she rapidly became a favorite with 
her mistress, and after the lapse of ‘eight or nine 
months, I began to be aware that there had arisen 
in Bertha’s mind toward this woman a mingled 
feeling of fear and dependence, and that this feel- 
ing was associated with ill-defined images of can- 
dle-light scenes in her dressing-room, and the 
locking up of something in Bertha’s cabinet. My 
interviews with my wife had become so brief and 
so rarely solitary, that I had no opportunity of 
perceiving these images in her mind with more 
definiteness. The recollections of the past be- 
come contracted in the rapidity of thought till they 
sometimes bear hardly a more distinct resem- 
blance to the external reality than the forms of 
an Oriental alphabet to the objects that suggest- 
ed them. 

Besides, for the last year or more, a modification 
had been going forward in my mental condition, 
and was growing more and more marked. My 
insight into the minds of those around me was be- 
coming dimmer and more fitful, and the ideas that 
crowded my double consciousness became less and 
less dependent on any personal contact. All that 


was personal in me seemed to be suffering a 
gradual death, so that I was losing the organ 
through which the personal agitations and proj- 
ects of others could affect me. 


But along with 





this relief from wearisome insight, there was a 
new development of what I concluded—as I have 
since found rightly—to be a prevision of external 
scenes. It was as if the relation between me and 
my fellow-men was more and more deadened, and 
my relation to what we call the inanimate was 
quickened into new life. The more I lived apart 
from society, and in proportion as my wretched- 
ness subsided from the violent throb of agonized 
passion into the dullness of habitual pain, the more 
frequent and vivid became such visions as that 
I had had of Prague—of strange cities, of sandy 
plains, of gigantic ruins, of midnight skies with 
strange bright constellations, of mountain passes, 
of grassy nooks flecked with the afternoon sun- 
shine through the boughs, I was in the midst of 
all these scenes, and in all of them one presence 
seemed to weigh on me in all these mighty shapes 
—the presence of something unknown and piti- 
less. For continual suffering had annihilated re- 
ligious faith within me; to the utterly miserable 
—the unloving and the unloved—there is no re- 
ligion possible, no worship, but a worship of 
devils. And beyond all these, and continually re- 
curring, was the vision of my death—the pangs, 
the suffocation, the last struggle, when life would 
be grasped at in vain. 

Things were in this state near the end of the 
seventh year. I had become entirely free from 
insight, from my abnormal cognizance of any oth- 
er consciousness than my own, and instead of in- 
truding involuntarily into the world of other minds, 
was living continually in my own solitary future. 
Bertha was aware that I was greatly changed. 
To my surprise she had of late seemed to seek 
opportunities of remaining in my society, and had 
cultivated that kind of distant yet familiar talk 
which is customary between a husband and wife 
who live in polite and irrevocable alienation. I 
bore this with languid submission, and without 
feeling enough interest in her motives to be roused 
into keen observation ; yet I could not help per- 
ceiving something triumphant and excited in her 
carriage and the expression of her face—some- 
thing too subtle to express itself in words or tones, 
but giving one the idea that she lived in a state 
of expectation or hopeful suspense. My chief 
feeling was satisfaction that her inner self was 
once more shut out from me; and I almost revel- 
led for the moment in the absent melancholy that 
made me answer her at cross-purposes, and betray 
utter ignorance of what she had been saying. I 
remember well the look and the smile with which 
she one day said, after a mistake of this kind on 
my part, “I used to think you were a clairvoyant, 
and that was the reason why you were so bitter 
against cther clairvoyants, wanting to keep your 
monopoly ; but I see now you have become rath- 
er duller than the rest of the world.” 

I said nothing in reply. It occurred to me that 
her recent. obtrusion of herself upon me might 
have been prompted by the wish to test my pow- 
er of detecting some of her secrets ; but I let the 
thought drop again at once; her motives and her 
deeds had no interest for me, and whateyer pleas- 
ures she might be seeking, I had no wish to balk 
her. There was still pity in my soul for every 
living thing, and Bertha was living—was surround- 
ed with possibilities of misery. 

Just at this time there occurred an event which 
roused me somewhat from my inertia, and gave 
me an interest in the passing moment that I had 
thought impossible for me. It was a visit from 
Charles Meunier, who had written me word that 
he was coming to England for relaxation from too- 
strenuous labor, and would like to see me. Meu- 
nier had now a European reputation ; but his let- 
ter to me expressed that keen remembrance of an 
early regard, an early debt of sympathy, which is 
inseparable from nobility of character ; and I too 
felt as if his presence would be to me like a tran- 
sient resurrection into a happier pre-existence. 

He came, and, as far as possible, I renewed 
our old pleasure of making ¢éte-a-téte excursions, 
though instead of mountains and glaciers and 
the wide blue lake, we had to content ourselves 
with mere slopes and ponds and artificial planta- 
tions. The years had changed us both, but with 
what different result! Meunier was now a brill- 
iant figure in society, to whom elegant women 
pretended to listen, and whose acquaintance was 
boasted of by noblemen ambitious of brains. He 
repressed with the utmost delicacy all betrayal of 
the shock which I am sure he must have received 
from our meeting, or of a desire to penetrate into 
my condition and circumstances, and sought by 
the utmost exertion of his charming social powers 
to make our reunion agreeable. Bertha was much 
struck by the unexpected fascinations of a visitor 
whom she had expected to find presentable only 
on the score of his celebrity, and put forth all her 
coquetries and accomplishments. Apparently she 
succeeded in attracting his admiration, for his 
manner toward her was attentive and flattering. 
The effect of his presence on me was so benignant, 
especially in those renewals of our old téte-d-téte 
wanderings, when he poured forth to me wonder- 
ful narratives of his professional experience, that 
more than once, when his talk turned on the psy- 
chological relations of disease, the thought cross- 
ed my mind that, if his stay with me were long 
enough, I might possibly bring myself to tell this 
man the secrets of my lot. Might there not lie 
some remedy for me, too, in his science? Might 
there not at least lie some comprehension and 
sympathy ready for me in his large and suscepti- 
ble mind? But the thought only flickered feebly 
now and then, and died out before it could become 
a wish. The horror I had of again breaking in 
on the privacy of another soul made me, by an 
irrational instinct, draw the shroud of concealment 
more closely around my own, as we automatically 
perform the gesture we feel to be wanting in an- 
other. 

When Meunier’s visit was approaching its con- 
clusion, there happened an event which caused 
some excitement in our household, owing to the 
surprisingly strong effect it appeared to produce 
on Bertha~on Bertha, the self-possessed, who 








usually seemed inaccessible to feminine agitations, 
and did even her hate in a self-restrained hygienic 
manner. This event was the sudden severe ill- 
ness of her maid, Mrs. Archer. I have reserved 
to this moment the mention of a circumstance 
which had forced itself on my notice shortly be- 
fore Meunier’s arrival, namely, that there had been 
some quarrel between Bertha and this maid, ap- 
parently during a visit to a distant family, in 
which she had accompanied her mistress. I had 
overheard Archer speaking in a tone of bitter in- 
solence, which I should have thought an adequate 
reason for immediate dismissal, No dismissal 
followed ; on the contrary, Bertha seemed to be 
silently putting up with personal inconveniences 
from the exhibition of this woman’s temper. I 
was the more astonished to observe that her ill- 
ness seemed a cause of strong solicitude to Ber- 
tha; that she was at the bedside night and day, 
and would allow no one else to officiate as head 
nurse. It happened that our family doctor was 
out on a holiday, an accident which made Meu- 
nier’s presence in the house doubly welcome, and 
he apparently entered into the case with an in- 
terest which seemed so much stronger than the 
ordinary professional feeling, that one day, when 
he had fallen into a long fit of silence after visit- 
ing her, I said to him, 

“Ts this a very peculiar case of disease, Meu- 
nier ?” 

“No,” he answered ; “it is an attack of perito- 
nitis, which will be fatal, but which does not differ 
physicall, from many other cases that have come 
under my observation. But I'll tell you what I 
have on my mind. I want to make an experi- 
ment on this woman, if you will give me permis- 
sion. It can do her no harm—will give her no 
pain—for I shall not make it until life is extinct 
to all purposes of sensation. I want to try the 
effect of transfusing blood into her arteries after 
the heart has ceased to beat for some minutes. 
I have tried the experiment again and again with 
animals that have died of this disease, with as- 
tounding results, and I want to try it on a human 
subject. I have the small tubes necessary in a 
case I have with me, and the rest of the appara- 
tus could be prepared readily. I should use my 
own blood—take it from my ownarm. This wom- 
an won’t live through the night, I’m convinced, 
and I want you to promise me your assistance in 
making the experiment. I can’t do without an- 
other hand, but it would perhaps not be well to 
call in a medical assistant from among your pro- 
vincial doctors. A disagreeable, foolish version 
of the thing might get abroad.” 

“ Have you spoken to my wife on the subject ?” 
I said, “ because she appears to be peculiarly sen- 
sitive about this woman; she has been a favorite 
maid.” 

“To tell you the truth,” said Meunier, “I don’t 
want her to know about it. There are always in- 
superable difficulties with women in these matters, 
and the effect on the supposed dead body may be 
startling. You and I will sit up together, and be 
in readiness. When certain symptoms appear I 
shall take you in, and at the right moment we must 
manage to get every one else out of the room.” 

I need not give our farther conversation on the 
subject. He entered very fully into the details, 
and overcame my repulsion from them, by excit- 
ing in me a mingled awe and curiosity concerning 
the possible results of his experiment. 

We prepared every thing, and he instructed me 
in my part as assistant. He had not told Bertha 
of his absolute conviction that Archer would not 
survive through the night, and endeavored to per- 
suade her to leave the patient and take a night's 
rest. But she was obstinate, suspecting the fact 
that death was at hand, and supposing that he 
wished merely to save her nerves. She refused 
to leave the sick-room. Meunier and I sat up 
together in the library, he making frequent visits 
to the sick-room, and returning with the informa- 
tion that the case was taking precisely the course 
he expected. Once he said to me, “Can you 
imagine any cause of ill-feeling this woman has 
against her mistress, who is so devoted to her ?” 

“T think there was some misunderstanding be- 
tween them before her illness. Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because I have observed for the last five or 
six hours—since, I fancy, she has lost all hope of 
recovery—there seems a strange prompting in 
her to say something which pain and failing 
strength forbid her to utter; and there is a look 
of hideous meaning in her eyes, which she turns 
continually toward her mistress. In this disease 
the mind often remains singularly clear to the last.” 

“Tam not surprised at an indication of malev- 
olent feeling in her,” I said. “She is a woman 
who has always inspired me with distrust and dis- 
like, but she managed to insinuate herself into 
her mistress’s favor.” 

Meunier remained silent after this, looking at 
the fire with an air of absorption, till he went up 
stairs again. He remained away longer than 
usual, and on returning, said to me, quietly, “Come 
now.” 

I followed him to the chamber where death was 
hovering. The dark hangings of the large bed 
made a background that gave a strong relief to 
Bertha’s pale face as I entered. She started for- 
ward as she saw me enter, and then looked at Meu- 
nier with an expression of angry inquiry; but he 
lifted up his hand as if to impose silence, while 
he fixed his glance on the dying woman and felt 
her pulse. The face was pinched and ghastly, a 
cold perspiration was on the forehead, and the 
eyelids were lowered so as almost to conceal the 
large dark eyes. After a minute or two, Meunier 
walked round to the other side of the bed where 
Bertha stood, and with his usual air of gentle 
politeness toward her begged her to leave the pa- 
tient under our care—every thing should be done 
for her—she was no longer in a state to be con- 
scious of an affectionate presence. Bertha was 
hesitating, apparently almost willing to believe 
his assurance and to comply. She looked round 
at the ghastly dying face, as if to read the confir- 
mation of that assurance, when for a moment the 








lowered eyelids were raised again, and it seemed 
as if the eyes were looking toward Bertha, but 
blankly. A shudder passed through Bertha’s 
frame, and she returned to her station near the 
pillow, tacitly implying that she would not leave 
the room. 

The eyelids were lifted no more. Once I look- 
ed at Bertha, as she watched the face of the dy- 
ingone. She worea rich peignoir, and her blonde 
hair was half covered by a lace cap; in her attire 
she was, as always, an elegant woman, fit to fig- 
ure in a picture of modern aristocratic life; but I 
asked myself how that face of hers could ever 
have seemed to me the face of a woman born of 
woman, with memories of childhood, capable of 
pain, needing to be fondled? The features at 
that moment looked so preternaturally sharp, the 
eyes were so hard and eager—she looked like a 
cruel immortal, finding her spiritual feast in the 
agonies of a dying race. For across those hard 
features there came something like a flash when 
the last hour had been breathed out, and we ali 
felt that the dark veil had completely fallen. 

What secret was there between Bertha and 
this woman? I turned my eyes from her witha 
horrible dread lest my insight should return, and 
I should be obliged to see what had been breed- 
ing about two unloving women’s hearts. I felt 
that Bertha had been watching for the moment 
of death as the sealing of her secret ; I thanked 
Heaven it could remain sealed for me. 

Meunier said, quietly, “Gone.” He then gave 
his arm to Bertha, and she submitted to be led 
out of the room. 

I suppose it was at her order that two female 
attendants came into the room, and dismissed the 
younger one who had been present before. When 
they entered, Meunier had already opened the ar- 
tery in the long thin neck that lay rigid on the 
pillow, and I dismissed them, ordering them to re- 
main at a distance till we rang; the doctor, I said, 
had an operation to perform—he was not sure 
about the death. For the next twenty minutes 
I forgot every thing but Meunier and the experi- 
ment, in which he was so absorbed that I think 
his senses would have been closed against all 
sounds or sights that had no relation to it. It 
was my task at first to keep up the artificial res- 
piration in the body after the transfusion had been 
effected, but presently Meunier relieved me, and 
I could see the wondrous slow return of life; the 
breast began to heave, the inspirations became 
stronger, the eyelids quivered, and the soul seem- 
ed to have returned beneath them. The artificial 
respiration was withdrawn; still the breathing 
continued, and there was a movement of the lips. 

Just then I heard the handle of the door mov- 
ing ; I suppose Bertha had heard from the women 
that they had been dismissed; probably a vague 
fear had arisen in her mind, for she entered with 
a look of alarm. She came to the foot of the bed 
and gave a stifled ery. 

The dead woman’s eyes were wide open, and 
met hers in full recognition—the recognition of 
hate. With a sudden strong effort the hand that 
Bertha had thought forever still was pointed 


toward her, and the haggard face moved. The 
gasping, eager voice said: 
“ You mean to poison your husband .. . . the 


poison is in the black cabinet . . . . I got it for 
you... . you laughed at me, and told lies about 
me behind my back, to make me disgusting . . . . 
because you were jealous ... . are you sorry 
eae wer 

The lips continued to murmur, but the sounds 
were no longer distinct. Soon there was no sound 
—only a slight movement: the flame had leaped 
out, and was being extinguished the faster. The 
wretched woman’s heart-strings had been set to 
hatred and vengeance ; the spirit of life had swept 
the chords for an instant, and was gone again for- 
ever. Good God! This is what it is to live 
again... . to wake up with our unstilled thirst 
upon us, with our unuttered curses rising to our 
lips, with our muscles ready to act out their half- 
committed sins. 

Bertha stood pale at the foot of the bed, quiv- 
ering and helpless, despairing of devices, like a 
cunning animal whose hiding-places are sur- 
rounded by swift-advancing flame. Even Meunier 
looked paralyzed ; life for that moment ceased to 
be a scientific problem to him. As for me, this 
scene seemed of one texture with the rest of my 
existence: horror was my familiar, and this new 
revelation was only like an old pain recurring with 
new circumstances. 

* 7. - * - 

Since then Bertha and I have lived apart—she 
in her own neighborhood, the mistress of half our 
wealth, I as a wanderer in foreign countries, until 
I came to this Devonshire nest to die. Bertha 
lives pitied and admired—for what had I against 
that charming woman, whom every one but my- 
self could have been happy with? There had 
been no witness of the scene in the dying-room 
except Meunier, and while Meunier lived his lips 
were sealed by a promise to me. 

Once or twice, weary of wandering, I rested in 
a favorite spot, and my heart went out toward the 
men and women and children whose faces were 
becoming familiar to me; but I was driven away 
again in terror at the approach of my old insight 
—driven away to live continually with the one 
Unknown Presence revealed and yet hidden by 
the moving curtain of the earth and sky. Till 
at last disease took hold of me and forced me to 
rest here—forced me to live in dependence on 
my servants. And then the curse of insight, of 
my double consciousness, came again, and has 
never left me. I know all their narrow thoughts, 
their feeble regard, their half-wearied pity. 

* - * = - 


It is the 20th of September, 1850. I know 
these figures I have just written, as if they were 
a long-familiar inscription. I have seen them 
on this page in my desk unnumbered times, when 
the scene of my dying struggle has opened 
upon me. ..- 

THE END. 
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Lone Sacqur, Piasrron Over-Skirt, anp WALKING Skirt. 
Wrrn Cur Paper Parrern. 


Fig. 3. 
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Wirs Cur Paper Partrern. 
Fies, 1-3.—LADIES’ SPRING COSTUMES.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS.—[Skrr Pace 148.] 


{Cut Paper Patterns of the Cut-away Coat with Vest, Sheath Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, Fig. 1; the Margherita Polonaise and Walking Skirt, Fig. 2; and the Long Sacque, Plastron Over-Skirt, and Walking Skirt, Fig. 3; in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust 
by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each complete Suit.) 


Fig. 2.—Maronerita Potonatse anp Wa kine Skirt. 





Measure, sent, Prepaid, 


Fig, 1.—Cut-away Coat wirn Vest, Saeata Over-Sxiet, aND WaLkine Skirt. 
Wirn Cur Paper Parrern. 








“COMME MADAME.” 


N this amusing picture the artist has depicted 

what might pass for a symphony ‘in black and 
white, in the language of the day.. Mindful of 
the proverb that fine feathers make fine birds, 
the sable house-maid has taken advantage of her 
mistress’s absence to trick herself out in her or- 
naments, and is proceeding, “like madame,” to 
beautify herself still farther by a liberal applica- 








the feather duster in her lap, the token of her 
neglected duties, her tropical imagination has 
lifted her out of her surroundings, and made her 
a belle in some land of the sun where her charms 
are the standard of beauty, and where the pale 
faces and regular features of the Caucasian are 
laughed to scorn. These short-lived visions are 
likely soon to be dispelled by her mistress’s re- 
turn, accompanied with a sharp rebuke that will 
recall her to her duty. 
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ble with the authorities in India, Russia offered a | 
| of comfort and dignity. 


fair field for his energies ; and if he had the good 
luck to be taken up by some tschinovnik who had 
been his travelling companion in better days, he 
could be drafted into the service of the crown 
without difficulty. 

The English university passman who has gone 
out to Russia as a tutor, married there, and ob- 
tained a civil service appointment, is another 
pretty common type; so is his sister, the govern- 


“COMME MADAME,”—[From a Parntina sy 8. Jacoss.] 


women engaged in Russia to read or teach is one 
They are handsomely 
paid and courteously treated. But if any lady 
reading this should think the Czar’s empire just 
the place for her, she must be warned to stand on 
her guard against matrimonial deceptions. Rus- 
sians are swift to propose marriage, especially 
when bored inside their country houses; but a 
tschinovnik who marries without permission of 
the marshal of the nobility in his province sees 


tion of the powder-puff to her ebony visage, with 
the result that we behold. But however it may 
strike the casual observer, Chloe is evidently sat- 
isfied with the success of her experiment, 

ing in a luxurious easy-chair, she complacently 
surveys in the glass the r stuck in her woolly 
locks, the heavy ear-rings in her s, and the 
patches of pearl-powder on her cheeks and fore- 
head, and thinks that it is possible for an Ethio- 
pian to change his skin, after all. Oblivious of 


FOREIGNERS IN RUSSTA. 

USSLA has always been overrun with for- 
| mers, and until recently Englishmen were 
encouraged to settle there ; but the English who 
were most encouraged throve worst, whereas 
those who were not made particularly welcome 
generally got on pretty well. Adventurers of 
good address were sure to thrive. If a man had 
outrun the constable at home, or fallen into trou- 


ess, who likewise marries, and becomes a convert | 


to the Greek faith, after a study of its dogmas, 
which seem to her “so like our Church of En- 
gland.” In many princely houses there is an 
English governess, and the members of the impe- 
rial family have generally an English lectrice at- 
tached to their household. 
prefers British literature to French, has always 
had an English lady to read novels to her; and 
it must be owned that the position of Er 


The Empress, who | 


tlish- | 


his wife tabooed, and it is the custom of the 
marshals always to refuse permissions for mésal- 
liances. So the young wife who had hoped to 
sail into society on the arms of a prince finds to 
her disgust that every door is closed against 


| her; and should her husband grow weary of 


her, he soon offers her a lump sum to con 

to a divorce and go home. If she refuses, she 
stands a chance of being divorced without the 
lump sum. There are few girls’ schools in Rus- 
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sia; and if a governess, losing her situation, and 
yet wishing to remain in the country, hunts for 
employment in the big cities, she will only be al- 
lowed to receive pupils at the house after pass- 
ing an examination in attainments and orthodoxy, 
which requires money. Talking of orthodoxy re- 
minds us of a couple of very pale and earnest 
young English curates whom we once discovered 
officiating in the Russian church of a town on the 
Black Sea. They had come out there under the 
common impression that the Russian ritual and 
their own were akin, and because they “ wished 
to learn Church Greek,” said they ; and they were 
unable to get home, in the first place because 
they had no money, and in the next because they 
had signed a year’s engagement with the local 
pope, negotiated through a Jew bagman. It turn- 
ed out upon inquiry that this pope had been show- 
ing them off for money, and that the archiman- 
drite of the diocese had been trumpeting their 
alleged conversion as an important event in pol- 
itics. The two converts were well pleased, how- 
ever, to be repatriated at their consul’s expense, 
and their experience of Russian ritualism seems 
to have been, on the whole, bewildering. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bertua.—We do not care to commend one book on 
needle-work above another. 

Mus, N. 8. D.—Make your black silk by the new cut 
paper pattern of a princesse dress with simulated 
Louis XV. vest, illustrated in Bazar No. 7, Vol. XL 
You can use plain or brocaded silk for the scarf, edg- 
ing it with fringe or with knife-pleating. For your 
black cashmere use the Marquise Polonaise pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No, 46, Vol. X. 

Mus. C. H. H.—Little girls’ summer dresses will be 
made in princesse shape, and with yokes, with or with- 
out belts, but laid in flat lengthwise pleats below the 
yoke. Get black kid buttoned shoes without heels 
for a girl of two years, and colored stockings to wear 
with her white dresses. Such is the odd fashion of the 
day. Have her a lace cap, or else one of white em- 
broidered muslin trimmed with lace and very narrow 
ribbon loops. Your sample is Irish poplin, and is not 
stylish in color or material. You might make it up 
with some dark seal brown cashmere, or with bourette 
of several colors. Linen dresses will be made with po- 
lonaises, and with belted blouse-waists trimmed with 
linen fringe, lace, and open-figured embroidery. 

B. D. M.—A French sceurer who makes a business 
of such things can remove the spots from your silk ; 
it will be safest to send your embroidered tidy to a 
scourer also, as they profess to clean without much 
moisture, 

Mas. J. S.—The Bazar will furnish you a set of cut 
paper patterns of the principal garments in an infant's 
wardrobe on receipt of 25 cents. The Bazar in which 
these are illustrated will cost 10 cents, and will con- 
tain hints about materials and trimming. A dozen 
of each garment is a liberal allowance, though some 
mothers make more than this number, and others get 
on very well with only eix or eight of each kind. It is 
better, however, to have an abundant supply. Any of 
the leading furnishing stores will send you a printed 
catalogue of infants’ clothing, from which you can 
make selections and get very useful hints about trim- 
ming. 

E..m—As you are wearing mourning, you should 
be married in a white silK dress, made very plainly, 
and a tulle veil. The only kind of travelling dress 
suitable for you to be married in would be dark iron 
gray camel's-hair over silk. A quiet morning wedding 
would be best under the circumstances. We do not 
supply dresses or make any purchases for our readers. 

P. H. A.—It is said satin will be much used for trim- 
ming spring and summer dresses. Brocaded black 
silk will also be used with plain black. Dolmans will 
not go entirely out of fashion, and it is probable Dol- 
mans of a new shape will be very much worn. 

A. Z.—Have a gray felt bonnet with plum-colored 
silk, velvet, and ostrich tips. Colored pearl buttons 
are as stylish as silk for handsome dresses. 

Mas. G. F. L.—It is a disputed question whether it 
is best to hang heavy silk dresses when not in use, or 
to fold them. Cureful modistes who have elegant 
dresses to sell keep them packed in separate cases, or 
else in large tranks that are divided into many trays, 
putting a dress in each tray that it may not be crushed. 

Constant Reaper.—The colored embroideries on 
muslin are used for trimming children's white dresses, 
and aiso for edging ladies’ petticoats, dressing sacques, 
and p’ght-gowns. Those with scallops of dark blue 
or cardinal red are most used. 

Mus. P. A. B.—Boys of three years will wear long 
blouse princesse dresses of linen piqué and checked 
ginghams in the summer. These are made with kilt 
pleated back, a belt behind, and straight princesse 
front all in one from neck to foot. They will also 
continue to wear kilt skirts and jackets with vests. 
The design you mention is suitable for a black silk 
dresa. 

Constant Reaper.—Read reply just given “ Mrs. P. 
A. B.” 

Mus. J. E. H. C.—Chuddah shawls are very fine In- 
dia camel’s-hair of a single color, not embroidered, but 
merely fringed auton two ends. They come in squares, 
or as doubie long shawls. The colors are sky blue, 
mazarine, cream, gray, and red. 

H. E. H.—Make your little girl’s velvet cloak a long 
princesse garment, double-breasted, with sash back 
and square pockets. It will be very handsome trimmed 
with white Smyrna lace, or with a narrow border of 
chinchilla fur; but if the velvet is nice, it is good 
enough without any trimming, merely edging the bot- 
tom with a silk piping fold or cord. A little Carrick 
cape will add to the style and the warmth of the cloak. 

Canpaos,—Pure white fine damask is preferred for 
table-linen, as it shows to advantage the colored china 
now 80 much used on the table; there are, however, 
very handsome cream, rose, or blue damask cloths for 
breakfast, lunch, or tea, and there are others in very 
dark shades of blue, red, and orange, with intricate 
Persian designs, or else bars or stripes. Dinner nap- 
kins are very large, but those for breakfast and tea are 
smaller. Wrappers are not worn to the breakfast 
table in hotels. We do not farnish addresses in this 
column, 





Tus exercises of the Howard Method are so exact as 
to be applied infallibly through mail-lessons. It dis- 
cards “ registers,” “‘covered tones,” and ‘“ orotund” 
qualities, and develops for speakers and singers the 
“natural” voice, doubling its power and greatly ex- 
tending its com It directly controle the vocal 
process by actual movements of the larynx and parts 
attached, so that voices apparently lost are restored to 
more than — nal power. See advertisement in anoth- 
er column.—[ 





MYTHS ARE BUT SYMBOLS OF 
TRUTH. 


As the scholar sees in the vain but beautiful 
mythologies of the ancients the embodied ex- 
pressions of the hungry human soul, blindly 
groping after the Infinite, so the physician sees 
in that popular myth of the sixteenth century— 
the fountain of perpetual health and youth—an 
expression of the longings of suffering humanity 
for a remedy that should forever prevent the in- 
cursion of disease. The wilds of Europe were 
ransacked for this wonderful fountain, and 
Ponce pe Leon sought for it in the cypress 
swamps and tangled everglades of our sunny 
Florida. Men have searched for it everywhere 
and anywhere but where it really is—in the hu- 
man body itself. The blood is the real fountain 
of perpetual health and youth. When this 
source is corrupted, the painful and sorrow-pro- 
ducing effects are visible in many shapes. The 
multifarious forms in which it manifests itself 
would form subjects upon which I might write 
volumes. But as all the varied forms of dis- 
ease which depend upon bad blood are cured, 
or best treated, by such medicines as take up 
from this fluid and excrete from the system the 
noxious elements, it is not of practical impor- 
tance that I should describe each. For instance, 
medical authors describe about fifty varieties of 
skin disease, but as they all require for their cure 
very similar treatment, it is of no practical util- 
ity to know just what name to apply to a certain 
form of skin disease, so you know how best to 
cure it. Then, again, I might go on and deseribe 
various kinds of scrofulous sores, fever sores, 
white swellings, enlarged glands, and ulcers of 
varying appearance; might describe how viru- 
lent poison may show itself in various forms of 
eruptions, ulcers, sore throat, bony tumors, etc. ; 
but as all these various-appearing manifestations 
of bad blood are cured by a uniform means, I 
deem such a course unnecessary. Thoroughly 
cleanse the blood, which is the great fountain of 
life, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoyant 
spirits, vital strength, and soundness of consti- 
tution, will all return to us. For this purpose 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and Pur- 
gative Pellets are pre-eminently the articles 
needed. They are warranted to cure tetter, 
saltrheum, scald head, St. Anthony’s fire, rose 
rash or erysipelas, ringworms, pimples, blotches, 
spots, eruptions, pustules, boils, carbuncles, sore 
eyes, rough skin, scurf, scrofulous sores and swell- 
ings, tumors, old sores or swellings, affections of 
the skin, throat, and bones, and ulcers of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and lungs.—[ Com. ] 











HEARTS ARE CAPTURED 
By a beautiful complexion. All women know this, 
and if nature has denied it to them it can be ac- 
quired by using Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth.” Sold 
by every druggist in the United States.—[ Com. ] 





Burnetr’s Cocoarne is the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, 
allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the Hair.—{ Com.] 








Saratoga Srrines in Wintee.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
diseases. Send for Circular.—[Com.] 











Coryvive Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Opp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themegelves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPE 


R & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A.SHLIG, 


Si3 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Fall importations of Honiton oni Point Lace 
Braids, Parlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-making just received ; also, Black and Colo’ 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lane and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zephyr 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, an all 
materials for Needlework, all at the lowest prices. 
Fringes and Buttons made to pid to match any 


color, Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders. 
Samples sent. 


A TESTIMONIAL, | 


Having been a great sufferer for a number of years 
from an Ovarian Fibrous Tumor, and having been 
treated by the reputed best skill of both schools with- 
out receiving any relief whatever, my health failing 
me, I became 80 weak and emaciated that my flesh had 
all wasted from the bones, with the exception of the 
immense growth of the tumor. I weighed but « very 
email amount. The physicians met and held conncil, 
and decided on an operation, not, however, without 
first letting me know there was no hope. My brother, 
A. P. Stewart, then at Cambridge, accidentally heard 
of Madame Secor, 159 Warren Ave., Boston, whose 
specialty is curing tumors by absorption. She was 
consulted, and pronounced the case a curable one, 
but admitted that my system, being so ran down, was 
against my quick recovery. However, I was placed 
under her care, and to-day am a perfectly well woman. 
I had not been able to raise my hand above my head 
for twenty-five years previous to taking her treaiment. 
Any persons doubting this can write or come and see 
me and my neighbors, many of whom have been cured 
by the Madame of the same and other diseases of like 
charac 


ter. 
Mrs. WILSON MORSE, 
Clinton, Mass. 
(Refers to H. A, Stapias, Zion's Herald Office.1 











2, ane Varieties Rare and Beautiful Flower 
e: 


500 Varieties Choice Vegetable Seeds, 

500 Varieties Seed Potatoes, 

Selected Seeds of all the leading and improved 
varieties of Root and Forage Crops for Field 
Culture, consisting of Carrots, Mangel- 
wurzel, and Sugar Beets, Corn, Turnips, 
Ruta Baga, Grass Seeds, &c. Fertilizers, 
Garden Tools, Small Fruits, Flowering 
Plants, and other Requisites for the Farm 
and Garden. 

A complete descriptive and priced list of the above, 
with directions for culture, will be found in the fol- 
—— catalogues now ready for distribution. 

will be mailed to applicants on receipt of 
peice = affixed—regular customers supplied gratis. 
Bliss’s erates. Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide to the pe sawer and Kitch- 


en Garden. price 35 Cents. 
Bliss’s Hlustrated Soutonse™ Alma- 
nac for 1878,and Abridged Catalogue. 136 pages, 


with Bron! Calendar of Operations, 4 ¢ 10 Cents. 
Bliss’s illustrated Potato Catalogue 
contains a list of 500 Varieties, and much useful infor- 
o— —= their cultivation. 10 Nae og Address 
B. L & SONS, 
No. e712. 32 Barcl ay a, New York. 
THE |} HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 
EESSONS BY MAIL. 
waat’ PROFESSIONAL PUPILS SAY. 
“ Music ae will derive unspeakable benefit from 
the Howard Method.” 











stud: . Aveusr Ruv, 
Prin. of the Richmond, Ind., Con. of Music. “I find 
that immediate! Psu applying these hints (in the first 
written lesson) ize A flat above the staff with 


more ease than lor ordinarily si 

Jyo. G. Parxuunst, Teacher o 
Send 25c. for Pamphlet on “ Vocal 
ment and Natural Singing.” (Circular and Terms sent 
free.) JNO. HO ARD, 39 Union Square. 


40 Very Best, Latest Style Card alike, wi 


no 2 alike, with 
; name, 10c. STAR CA ‘iD Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


ng an octave lower.”— 
f oe Voice, Albany, N.Y. 
Reform," ** Develop- 





“LEISURE H HOURS - the 
literary ee oe , 
ie xiy,) abet ei’ ast Paspers 
¥ies, Se eS, poetry, etc., written 
a r designed to fill a place 
~- A in a we lease in Americ ican 


pend 
ae and all are ph alt carefully chose 


HUMAN HAIR 


AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

enie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Mane utifier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- 
iant transparency, and warranted to be harmless. A 
Specialty. $i per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated Vegetable Veloutine Face 
Powder. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated Indelible Vegetable Face and 
Lip Rouge, $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

t 

















E Persian Khennaline he Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest Blonde to the darkest 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. $1 50 per Box. 

The Finest Stock of Human Hair ever exhibited for 
which Gold and Silver Medals were awarded. A mag- 
nificent assortment of Switches,Curls, Invisible Fronts 
for young and old, ‘Weems the latest Parisian styles, 
at prices to suit all 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Combtings made up in the most approved man- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist. 

Hai: g and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 
seR. 


A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. 

is sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 





L. SHAW, 
b4 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


Of e vEW_Y0 R ladies and gentlemen. House- 


hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and —— or circular, a 











RY HUN TINGDO 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 
THE “SMOKER’S COMPANION” 
CIGAR LIGHTER, 


Just out,is the best in the market. Sample, 25c.; dozen, 
/@ 15. Novelty M’f'g Co., Box 33, Williamsburgh, L.1L. 
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t ry authors. In’publish- 


on mes, we are not unmindful 


tacit obligation resting w upon us x Gpod as we i haracte 
well as interesting some Lp airy its conventss are are om CO ete ge meg a dy + eons: 
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"That ev 


to Tyee tast 
reader of this notice may be 2 Segnees to send for a three months’ trial of LEISURE rE HOURS, the pub- 


lishers, J. L. Patten & Co., 


to send the 


William St., New York, offer three mont ppremenct 
with the charming story cntitied “Holden with the Cords,’ *) for fifteen 2 cota, | Fake ne a ive 


every one a pair of beautiful EASTER CROS 


s, (stamps taken); and also to give 
$s CHROMOS, worthy to posay any home. 


All who send for this 3 months’ subscription are guaranteed double value of money sent. 
Brey semoorinee receives a handsome {illustrated catalogue, with prices of 1,000 ye which ¢, 
usement, recreation and home adornment. $1,500 in prizes given free to owedoalers 


ram 
pelt LEISURE HOU RS, rice seven cents. State 


where ‘ou saw this teed nahn aig 
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"76, 78, 80, 82 & 84 WASHINGTON ST., and 41, 42, 48, 44,48, 49 & 61 WEST ST. 
Between Rector and Morris Sts.. NEW YORK. 





64, 66,68, 70, 72, 74 











Jayne’s Hair Tonic. A useful toilet article, and a safe 
remedy for diseases of the scalp. 
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STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK, 


Desire to call the attention of their numerous Patrons 
throughout the United States that they are opening 
daily New and Elegant 


Lines of Spring Goods 


In all their numerons departments throughout their Es- 
tablishment, many their own Exclusive Importations. 


PRICES WILL BE FOUND 


Fully 20 Per Cent. Below Former Seasons. 
Descriptive Catalogue Sent upon Application. 


Our Order Departments are now so thoroughly sys- 
temized that a single trial will convince Ladies resid- 
ing out of the City to the great advantages they enjoy 
in purchasing direct of us. Continually opening mag- 
nificent lines of 


HAMBURG EDGINGS AND INSERTINGS, 


Made on the Finest Muslins and Superior Work, 
FROM 3 CENTS A YARD UPWARD. 
SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and d 23d Street, New York, 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


2950 ILLUSTRATIONS, SAMPLES, Price- 
List, and handsome pattern on Linen, 50c., 
ost free, How. Bang Werk Embroide a 25c. How to 
Vork Crewel, Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
711 Geontwe ay, N. Way [ a Lace Pattern 
Manufacture “rs 8 and Amporters of Lace Braids. 





A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable and con- 


venient library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Boston TRANSCRIPT. 





Harper's Half- Hour Series. 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


50 ENTERTAINING VOLUMES FOR $10. 
15 CENTS EACH, 

The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman. 

Kate Cronin's Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


20 CENTS EACH. 
Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated. 
Oliver Cromwell. By Knatchbull-Hugessen. 
Dieudonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 
The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 
The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 
The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 
Jews and their Persecutors. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. By George Eliot. 
Mr. Giltil'’s Love Story. By George Eliot. 
Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot, 
Poor Zeph! By F. W. Robinson. 
Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 
Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 
The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 





25 CENTS EACH, 
Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 
When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant and Rice. 
Early England. By Fred. York-Powell. 
England a Continental Power, By L. Creighton. 
Kise of the People. By James Rowley. 
Tudors aud the Reformation. By M. Creighton, 
Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. B. M. Cordery. 
University Life in Anc’t Athens. By W. W. Capes. 
Primer of Greek Literature. By Engene Lawrence. 
Primer of Latin Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Primer of Medieval Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 
Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 
The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 
Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 
Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 
The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 
Samuel Johnson. By Lord Mueaulay. 
Johu Hampden—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaulay. 
Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 
Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Milton—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 
My Lady's Money. By Wilkie Collins, 
Shepherds All aud Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 
David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 
Moltke's Letters from Russia, Tr'd by Grace Bigelow. 





Pusiisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ca? A complete set of the above fifty volumes will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of Ten Dollars. 

The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
postage Sree. 

Ia 50 MIXED CARDS, name in Gold, Silver, or Jet, 
10c, Outfit 10c. GLOBE Cann Co., Northford, Cc ct, 
SALESMEN fora whelensle heute. 


ED Liberal salary; traveling expenses paid. 
Addre#s R. & Co., box 1364, Cincinnati, Ohia 





25 





CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c.,with name. J, B, HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y- 
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NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. “A. __ BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. 
SUITS. o © Fanor Goons. 
SHAWLS. 0 Oy MosIERY. 
FURS. O DO Laces. 
o J ONES 

Oo oO 

“ 3." 








Eighth Avenue 
AND 


} Minctoonth | Sweet. 


Eighth Avenue 





. Nineteenth pevest. 





oO oO 
"0 J ONES a 
SHOES.-0 "SILKS. 
RIBBONS. “0 oO CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 _Q DOMESTICS. 
upnoistery. “oO A o CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V "Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &. 
_ - 
Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
rompt attention. Samples and Cata- 
ogues sent free. 
JONES. 8th Ave., 


corner 19th St. JONES. 


IN FAN TS’ 


And Young Children’s Wear. Complete wardrobes, 
containing 388 pieces, for $65, and single articles at 
equally low prices. Cambric Night-Slips from 85c. to 
$1 65, and Children’s Short Nainsook Dresses from $2. 


BABY 


Lawn Baskets at $4 75, and in Organdy, trimmed with 
Lace and Ribbon, at $6. Babies’ Lace Caps and Bonnets 
a specialty. These goods are cheap, and the quality 
and finish is such as will guarantee wear. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention, 


E. A. MORRISON, 


_893 Broadway, between | 19th and 20th Sts. 


«GRAPE 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Sunrver’s 
Patent Process. OLD CRAPE, Veils, Bonnets, 
Lace Shawls, Dresses, and Sacques—no matter = 9] 
how faded or shabby fn appearance—RESTORED 
TO THEIR ORIGINAL LUSTRE, and warranted to 

a withstand Water, Dampness, or Sea 
Air. No garment need be taken apart to be La 
refinished. Orders by mail promptly attended 
to. SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Build- 
ing, Broadway and 1 4th St., N. ¥. 


CRAPE 


Electro Gold Watches, 
STEM WINDERS, 

ANCHOR "MOVEMENTS, 
Accurate, durable, and guaranteed 
to stand test 10 "YEARS, only 

15. _ Ladies’ and Gents’ Key 
Winders, $12. 

Watches sent C.O.D., privilege 
of examination before pa lyment. 
F.C. MILLER &C€0.,117 Fulton St., 
Send for Circular. New York City. 


BAZAR 


FASHION- PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent —- to prepay postage. 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, and will be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
JAMES M« MoCA L & CO., 48 East 14th St, New York. 


Fl Lo _OWE ER Ss 
aaa in —~ + Cupane new Hand-Book of 24 
ears’ free, wi 


ts, your OW NE by mail free of 
tions for cult- 














ces, All labeled, Satis- 
ret ES, all bio ; 
HER & THO AB, 

WEsT CHESTE 


Faction uaranteed, 
ast ‘or or $2." HOO SORES, 





BENTLEY BROS., 302,72%er,8t? 


tistic Hand-Embroidery and Novelties in La- 
dies’ Fancy Work, Appitque Pattern, 
Crewel Work, Embroidery Materials, 
&c. Send | 8- cent stamp for lilustrated c atalogue. 


ENT FREE on application—BRIGGS & BRO.'S 
Flower and Vegetable Catalogue. Our large 
crops enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILLS. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without a. the Skin. Ladies 
may apply to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 88th St., N. Y. 





Lisgary or Congress, i 
Coryrieat Orrior, WASHINGTON. 

To wit: Be rr Rememperep that on the ist he 7 
February, Anno Domini 1878, JACOB ABBOTT, 
the United States, has deposited i in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of wnich is in the 
words followi ing, to wit: 

HISTORY OF CYRUS THE GREAT. By Jacon 

Assorr. With Engravings. 
The _ whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from March 19, 1878, at 
which time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
pired. 


5 ELEGANT MIXED CARDS, with name, 138c. 
Agent’ 8 outfit 10c. Seavy Bnos., Northford, Conn. 








TAMPING Perforated Patterns. A. T assxny, Succ’ r 
to E. Bavourgau, 215 6th St., N.Y. Send for elreular, 


The 


EXTRAORDINARY 


BARGAINS. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN 


SILKS 
At $1 25 Per Yard, 


Recently Sold at $2. 


These Special Goods will be Exhib- 
ited in the Centre Section, Broadway 
Side. 


AT Stenari&c 


Broadway 4th Ave,,dth & (OthSts, 
RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


We will make special reductions in Silks, Black, 
Colored, and Fancy, Black Cashmeres, Crapes, Laces, 
Shawls, Cloaks, Suits, Ladies’ U nderwear, Corsets, &c. 

Send for Samples. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
hess and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 Righth Avenue, N. ¥. 


LACE PATTERNS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

The Illustrated Book of Patterns of an extensive as- 
sortment of Barbes, Tie Ends, Parasol Covers, Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Lace Strips, Necklaces, Head- Dresses, 
Lambrequins, Tidies, &c., &c., of the Newest and most 
Fashionable Styles. Also showing the ey of 
Material required for each Design, Cost, 

me. GURNEY & Co 
P. 0. Box 8627. 71 1 hiendebam, N.Y. 











| CHMOND INDIANA, 
RS. CONNELLY’S REDEMPTION positive e- 
ly restores grayest hair instantaneously to its orig- 
inal color, without lead, silver, sulphur, or staining the 
scalp. The ingredients to make 20 ounces (no trouble or 
expense in making) — to any address on receipt 
of $1; samples 25c.; circulars free. A trial will convince 
you. Letter postage stamps taken aa cash. Address 
Mrs. ANNA CONNELLY, 27 Bond S&t., N. Y. 


EPILEPSY sisi: 


Dr. Ross’ Epileptic Remedies. TRIAL PACKAGE 
Cures speed, 
Address Ross B 08... No. . 512 


a K Wit LIAMS .F 








absolute and permanent. 
ain St. RICHMOND, IND. 
EAFNESS and CATA RRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


40 CARDS, no two alike, with name and ele; gant 
Card Case, 138c. H. M. Coox & Co., Meriden,Conn. 
ANY LADY great value free by mail. Only 
about 200 left. INVENTORS’ 


U NION, 1%8 Greenwich Street, New York. 


TUBEROSES, 


Per dozen, large bulbs, by mail 75 cents; 





or Gent that sends us their ad- 
dress will receive something of 


Per hundred, large bulbs, by mail. 
ROSES Ornamental Plants and Flowers, deliv- 
E40 ered safely by mail at all Post-offices. 
Catalogues fre. HENRY S. RUPP, Shire- 
manstown, C umberland County, Pa. 
AO EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards,” with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO. , Nassau, N. ¥. 
PI ANOS Retail Price $900, only $260. Parlor 
Organs, Price $340, only $95. Paper 
Free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 


12 PICTURE AUTOGRAPH CARDS 
~~ free to one girl in each town in the U.S. or 

Canada who will agree to distribute my Circulars. 

J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


CARDS © 


LAYS, TABL EAUX, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Tableau L ighte, &c. For Catalogues send your 
address to HAPPY HOURS CO., 1 Chambers St., N. Y. 


25 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 0c. 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N, Y. 


EXCURSION EUROPE 


30 Gold and Silver Border, new, and the handsomest 

card you ever saw, with name and elezant Leather 

ette Case Swts. 4 packs 1. 00. Samples and — notes 
jc. Agents aod J. A. MORRILL, Fuuron, 








To sail June 27th. Ap 
ply to Prof. A. Lopr- 
MAN, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


W: AN TE D- en in each State for the Detective 
Service and to report crime. Pay 
liberal. Inclose stamp, and address American AND 


Evropkan Seoret Service Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag'ts Uutiit, 1c. L.C,COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 











HARPER’ 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For Marcu. 
PONE: 


Harper’s MaGazine for March—full of interesting 
reading-matter, with eighty-four beautiful illustrations 
—offers its readers a rare literary entertainment, the 
varied character of which is shown in the following 
summary of its contents. 


— 
WASHINGTON SKETCHES. 
A beautifully illustrated paper, by Martua J. Lama, 
entitled State and Society in Washington, contains much 
novel information about the Department of State, and 


gives some very interesting details of social life in the 
national capital. 





THE OLD MASTERS. 


The first of a series of papers on Old Flemish Masters 
is about Quentin Matsys, the famous “ blacksmith” 
er of Antwerp, with five Illustrations. 





paint- 
HOUSEHOLD ART. 
Jutivs Witcox contributes an interesting paper on 


Fret-Sawing and Wood-Carving, with eighteen Lllus- 
trations. 





FICTION. 

Chapters 1V.-VII. of Witt1am Biack’s Novel, 
leod of Dare, with an Illustration. 
ment of The Return of the Nativ 


Mac- 
The second instal- 


ve, THomas Harpy’s 


new Novel 
An exceedingly humorous story, Morganatic Matches, 
by Constance F. Wootson. The scene is laid in Ohio 


at the time of Morgan’s famous raid. 
Illustrations by Reinhart. 
Also, one of Rosk Terry Coox 


sharp delineations 
of New England life, entitled Sguire Pa 


With three capital 


ine’s Conversion. 


ADVENTURE. 
One of the most picturesque 
American coast is described i 


of the North 
aper, entitled Grand 


portions 
maf 





Manan and 'Quoddy Bay EpWARD ABBOTT, with 
striking Illustrations by Bricher. 
VALUABLE RELICS. 


A collection of thirty-three 
Washington are the basis of ar 
B. Puituipes. The letters are 
throw new light upon Was! 
life. 


npubi 


ished Letters of 
resting paper by 
portance, and 
and public 





domestic 





With two fac-simile Illustrations. 
EDUCATIONAL 
A peculiar feature of American education is treated by 


C. F. TuwinG in a paper Summer Schools, with 
eleven Illustrations. 


HOLIDAYS. 


on 
HOME CHARITIES. 

The author of A Glimpse at Some of our Charities 

concludes her suggestive sketches with a review of the 

associated efforts now being made for the employment 


and education of women. 


POETRY. 

R. H. Stopparp contributes a very dramatic Poem, 

entitled 7/2 A /satia, the scene of which is laid in London 
in one of the most troublous times of English history. 

A beautiful sonnet, entitled Doxdt, 


lished anony- 
mously. 


is pub 
A VENETIAN SKETCH. 
The author of ‘‘ Christmas in Venice,’’ in the January 


Number, contributes an equally picturesque sketch, en- 
titled Venetian J apestries. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
These five departments—the Easy Cuarr; the Lit- 
ERARY, SCIENTIFIC, and Historica Rec and the 
DrawerR—constitute the most interesting feature of the 
Magazine. 


RDS; 


The Scientific Record is the only complete 
monthly summary of scientific progress published; and 
the Easy Chair and Drawer are familiar household words. 





NOTE. 
Harrer’s MAGAZINE contains 
any other American periodical; and its immense and 
constantly increasing circulation—equal to the combined 
circulation of all other American Monthlies of its class 
—enables its publishers to maintain and steadily advance 
its position, as to the quality of its literary and artistic 

contents, beyond the reach of competition or imitation. 


more matter than 





—_— 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
For 1878. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...... $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, - 


eevee 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, =. eee 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year...........10 00 
Ang TWO, one Yeats... coos ccccscccccscoscccs 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year... .......-2eeseees 20 00 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Seu arg, N. Y. 
THE “WONDER BOX contains 531 useful ar- 
ticles in picture box, for 42 cts. By mail 53 
cts. 5000 sold. os satisfied. Catalogue 6 cts. 
J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; 
P case 18¢. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


GTAMPING PATTERNS,— Circulars free, 
or Stampeenv Sampces of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 
“FANCY CARDS, Snowflake, Damask, &c., 
with name, 10c. 


or 40 in 





9 no 2alike, 
25 Nassau Carp C On, Nassau, N. Y. 


RENCH Stamping Patterns. 
removed to 874 Bowery, N. Y. 





F. Bapourean, 
Send for Cire ular. 


ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
with name 16c. Helen Kicad & Co.,New Haven,Ct, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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LOVE HOLDS THE WORLD CAPTIVE. 


JACK IN THE (LETTER) BOX. 
“ Here I am again !” 
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A DAINTY DISH FOR THE (LOVE) SICK. 
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STUCK! 
An ARGUMENT FOR RApip TRANSIT. 
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“Ouch! Wat a runny SENSATION |” 








